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PREEACE 


THE Popular Reception of 
Mr. Collier's. celebrated 
Piece, has built him no. 

ſi "i Reputation: But it had been 

an infinite higher Glory, both to 
the Book and the Author ,” bad the 

Argument been taken up -in bis 

Pulpit - Reign. Then he would 

have convinced the World that be 

put Pen to Paper in the Spirit of 

Leal and Piety , and not left bim- 

ſelf open to rd Sd Suſpicion, 

viz. T hat all this Labour d Pile of 

Stage-Reformation is only the Pro- 

aut of Idleneſs and Abdication. 

RE = 


EXEFACE, 
He takes up the Whip for the 
Play-bonſe , as Dionyſius the T y- 
rant did the School-birch, when he | 

bad bof the Scefter. "| 
Tis true, Wit and Learning 

(fo do him all juſt Right) ſbine 
through the whole Piece ; but when 

the pooreft Ingenii Largitor gives 

Birth to the Minerva, ſhe looks 
uot" quize ſo lovely, as when ſhe 
has a more Honourable Parent, 
Beſides, there's another very ſtrong 

. Reaſon" wby an InveGive against 
the Stage, was no earlier Ofspring , 
of this Ingenious Author. Alas, 

_ Twas no Subje(t for Mr. Collier's 

fling Days. The Theatre was 

then too' much the Minion of his 
old; Great Maſter and Miſtrels ; 
and 


PREF AGE 
1nd My. Collier, we all very well 
know, was more the Courtier, #n- 

\' der the Bleſſings of that warm Sin, 
then to rally either T his or any 0- 
ther Darling of Power. _ 

But as much Ingenuity as this. 

Treatiſe may boaſt, it has as much 
of the Gall 100 : But where the 
Satyr falls beavieft, will-be no um- 
proper Inquiry. Tis true, the 
Laſh ſeems wholly defigned apainst 
the Theatres: But if the Suffe- 
rance be ſo fatally deftrufiive to 
Morality, Virtae, nay Religion 
it ſelf, as that Treatiſe endeavours 
to render 4t, Mr.\Collier-has more - 
'« ſatyrigdthePulpit than the Stage: 
For whilt tis undenably.txue, that 
Mr. Collier's i the firit ,” ther 


Fe ES cs oa wn Ord” he ec 


| 


PREFACE. 
Pulpit or Preſs-Sermon, upon that 


Text ; this univerſal Silence of the 
.#wbole Clergy, muit conclude either 


— 


when Mr. Collier is the firſt Diſ- 
coverer , or what's worſe , their 


1 le of their Chriſtian Duty, 


refor,  &Cc. 
_ But if none of all this Capital 
Guilt-ſhall be proved upon the Play- 
houſes; and the Influences of the 
, - Stage ſhall have no ſuch mortal 
Makenity,as this A utbpr threatens 
from it ; then the Satyr lies nearer 


2F ; 
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|  .. bome only laſhes himſelf. 
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therr Ignorance of ſuch a Fatality, 


when Mr. Collier 7s the firſt Cor- 
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 Qtion of -Abuſes and Corruption, viz. Pro- 
Faneneſs and Immorality crept into_the Stage. 


Hook, and takes up the Axe. 
N 


HE Ingenious Mr. Collier in cal- 
ling his Learned Treatife, A ſhort 
View of the Immorality and Pro- 

faneneſs of the Engliſh Stage, &Cc. 

has not givenit a Title that fully reachesthe 

Subje&, and the great Deſign of that'La- 

borious piece of Oratory : For in his whole 

Diſcourſe, which he divides into ſix Chap- 

ters ; In the Firſt he confronts the preſent 

Stage, by ſetting forth the general Inno- 

cence and Modeſty of the Ancient 'Greek 

and Latin Dramatick Poetry ; and in the 

Four next Chapters de deſcends to a View 


of the Engliſh Theatres, where he Seats 


himſelf down, and very Magiſterially fits 
Cenſor and Judge upon: ſeveral” particular 
Dramatick Offenders and Offences, .in ſome, 
and only ſome, of our late Plays. ya 

Hitherto, the Title Page feems to carry 
the Contents of the Book, as at his preſent 
Work in hand were only a Chriſtian Corre- 


Fut in his laſt Chapter, he plainly tells ys, 
Deſign is not Reformation, bur Eradica-. 
on ; For here he throws by the Pruning 


Ia 


(2) 

In due prevention therefore againſt fo 
dangerous a Weapon, in ſo angry a Hand, 
we'll endeavour firſt to Guard the Rot ; 
and afterwards we'll joyn with him, and 


give him free leave to Lop off as many 


of the Luxurious Branches, as. ſhall not be 
found worth ſaving. - 

To begin therefore with ſome Exami- 
nation of that Laſ# Chapter, which he En- 
titles, The Opinion of Paganiſm, of the 
Church, ad State, concerninz the ST AGE, 
here likewiſe we'll ſet out firſt from Home, 
Viz. in the Opinion of the Engliſh State, &c. 

& Here, ſays our Author, 1 ſhall come 
* down to our own Conſtitution, and I find 
« by 39th of E/zz.chap. 4.and 1 Jac. chap.7th. 


/ 


| | adjudged 
and deemd KBRBogues,, Uaga- 
bonds, and Sturdy Beggars, 
and ſhall ſuſtain ail Pams and 


in that behalf appointed. | 
© The Penalties are Infamous to” the laſt 
* degree, and Capital too, unleſs they give 
*© over. *Tistruc, the Firſt AC, vzz. 59tb 
ong 
tO 


& of Eliz, excepts thoſe Players which be 


Puniſhments, as by this Act is 


L22;) 


« to a Baron or other Perſon of higher De- 
« oree, and are Authorized to Play under 
« the Hand and Seal of Arms of ſuch Baron 
&« or Per{onage. 
« But in the latter Statute this Privilege 
* of Licenſing is taken away, and all of 
* them are exprelſly brought under the Pe- 
*< nalty without diftinction. | 
- Tis true in this laſt AQt, as he ſays, . the 
Barons Privilege of Licenſing Players was 
taken away ; but this Author, that reads no 
farther than what wright or wrong ſerves 
his own Turn,and quotes Authority but by 
Halves, forgets that that ACt of the 1ſt. of 
- Jac, was but a Temporary Act, to hold in 
force but. that Seſſions of Parliament. Bur 
_ this ſmall Trip we'll forgive him. 
But for a little more Light into this 39th. 

of Eliz. by way of Context to explain the 
Cauſe. "The Clauſe againit Players begins 


thus. 2Be it Enacted that all 
Perſons calling themſelves 
Scholars, going about beg- 
ging; all Seataring- Men, 
pzetending Lofſes -of their 
Ships.o2 Goods on the Sea, 
going about the Country beg- 
ging ; All idle Perſons going a= 
bout in any Country.either beg- 

"OR ging 


(4) 
ging o2 uling any ſubtle Craft, 
02 unlawful Games oz Plays, 
o2 feigning themſelves to Have 
knowledge in Phyſliognomp , 
 Palmiſtry, oz other like Cra 
Dcience, o2 ſuch like Fantaſti- 
cal 'Jmaginations: All Perſons 


that be, oz utter themſelves to 


be P2octo2s, Pzocurozs, Patent- 
gatherers, Colleco2s for Goals, 
Ptiſons o2 Hoſpitals, 8c. 


This Law, *tis plain, is particularly Le- 
vePd againſt a ſort of People that have no 
ſettled Habitation, Rovers up and down the 
Country, and therefore called Vagabonds. 
But what's all this to the Eſtabliſhment of 
our Publick "Theatres ? Beſides, why are 
all Offenders in this Act thus ſtigmatiz'd 
and puni{fd as Rogues, but for the praCti- 
ang. Frauds and Cheats upon the People ? 

_ © Nay, this Act chiefly ſtrikes not at the 
- Profeſſions of the Offenders here mention'd, 
but the Abuſe or Corruption of them, as in 
the Scholar, Seaman, ProQtor, Procuror, 
Patent-gatherer or ColleCtor, as well thoſe 
as are really ſo, as thoſe that utter them- 
ſelves ſuch. The Mendicant Scholar, for 
Inſtance, as a Scandal to' Learning , the U- 

niverſt- 


C-5-) 


niverſities, nay, perhaps the Church it felf; 
the Seaman as an Impoſtor, viz. with his 
pretended Loſſes; the Proctor as a Fomen- ' 
tor of Litigious Suitsamong the People, &c. 
the Patent-gatherer under the Mask of Pub- 
lick Charity, ColleCting rhe Mony 1nto his 
own Pocket, not only to the Abuſe of the 
Country, but to the very Scandal of the 
Government, when the moſt Pious Royal 
AQts of Grace ſhall be thus fraudulently 
perverted, to the carrying on ſo notorious 
a Cheat : And therefore the Patent-gatherer 
or Collector Unlicensd was thus branded, 
&c. And undoubtedly *rwas much upon. 
the ſame ſcandalous Account, that the Un- 
licens'd Players of[nterludes are here herded 
among all thoſe Raſcally Companions : For 
why ſhould not the Government, with all 
Reaſon,ſfurmize an equal Danger to thePub- 
lick, ' from ſuch Unqualify'd Players, and 
accordingly provide againſt them, as being 
Perſons who under noWarrant ofAuthority, 
nor Honourable Patron to vouch for their 


Integrity, might be as juſtly fuſpeCted ofRo- 
* guery, Cheating or Pilfering, as any other 


of their Brethren in Iniquity, mention'd in 
the Act ? Nor can this particular Brand up- 
on the Offenders, here mentioned, bear any 
ſhadow of Conſtruction to Aſperſe,- Taint 
or Scandalize, the Profeſſion of Playing tr 
ſelf, and the Publick "Theatres ſupported by 
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(0) 
Royal Patents, &c. any more than theſame 
Brand upon the Scholar,theProctor,theColle- 
Qor,c.under the forementionedCorruprtion, 
ſhould be interpreted a Refleftion uponReli- 
gion, Law, Learning or Charity. Nor are His 
Majeſty's Servants, the preſent Authorized 
AQors,any more concerned at the Common 


miſtaken Cry of Fools from ſtarting this 


Statute againſt them; than any honeſt Rea- 
der of the Ingenious Mr. Co/lzer, with a Ta- 
lent of Common Senſe, ought to be convin- 
ced, That this Opinion of the State concern- 
ing the Stage, here Quoted, makes any 
thing for his Cauſe. 

_ * About the Year 1580. there was a Peti- 
** tion made to Queen E/izabeth for {upprei- 
<« ſing of Play-houſes. Tis ſomewhat re- 
« markable, and therefore I {hall deſcribe 
* ſome part of the Relation. 

Many Goaly Citizens, and other well diſpoſed 
Gentlemen of London, conſidering that Play- 
houſes, and Dicing-houſes, were Traps for 
Toung Gentlemen and others, and perceiving 
the many Inconventencies and great Damage 
that would enſue upon the long-ſuffering of the 
ſame, not ozuly to particular Perſons, but to 
the whole City ; and that it would ve a great 
Diſparagement to the Governours, and a Diſho- 
nor to the Government of this Honourable Ci- 


» 


et, if they (bould any longer continue, acquaint- 
ed ſome Pious Magiſtrates therewith, defiring 


them 


C2.) 
them to take ſome Courſe for the Suppreſſion 4 


Common Pliy-houſes, Dicing-houſes, &c. with- 
in the City of London and Liberties thereof, 
who thereapon made humble Suit to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and her Privy-Council, and obtain'd 
Leave of her Maje#ty to thruſt the Players ont of 
the City, and to pull down all Play-houſes and 
Dicing-houſes withia their Liberties ; which ac- 
cordingly was effected. And the Play-houſes in 
Grace-Church-Street, &c. were quite put 
down and ſuppreſsd. Rawlidge his Monſter 
lately found out, &c. p. 2, 3, 4- | 
The Name of this Author that Mr. Col- 
er has here Quoted, being utterly a Stranger 
to all the great Scholars in Title-page .Learn- 
ing through St. Pauls Church-yard or. Lit- 
tle Britain, T am ſorry T am ſo much in the. 
Dark, that neither Stow, Baker, Cambaen, 
nor Holizſhed, make any mention of this 
Revolution in or about the Year 1580, v7z. 
this Abaication of the Pablick Play-houſes by 
Queen Elizabeth; however not to diſpute 
the Veracity of an Affirmative in Yerbo Sa- 
cerdotis, but take it as an Orthodox Record, 
I cannot but ſtand a little amaz'd to think 


what wondrous State-opinion he has here 


. 


diſcover'd. | 

Firſt, *rtis here obſervable that the fore- 
mention'd Grievances-alleged againſt Pl/ay- 
hoafes, were ſo far from a publick Cenſure of 


the S:ate,that they were only a private Com- 
: B 4 plaint 
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; (8) 
plaint of ſome Godly Citizens, &c. who 
therewith acquainted ſome Magiltrates,(the 
Magiſtrates themſelves were not the firſt 
Complainants.), The Foundation of, and 
Arguments againſt this Grievance, was on- 
1y on the ſcore of Inconventence and Damage, 
that their Continuance and Sufferance on 
that Account would be a Diſhonour to the 
Government of the City, not of the State nor 
Charch: For here were no Sugpeſtions either 
of Immorality, Lewdneſs, Corruption of Man- 
ners or Vanity, or any Religious Charge a- 


gainſt them, as Goaly Men as the Complai- 
nants are here preſented ; whilſt on the con- 
trary the whole Accuſation againſt them;and' 
the whole.Goaly Fear w3s founded expreſly 
-on no other danger, then the entrapping the 
Youth of the City, whether Gentle or Sim- 
ple, whether Gentlemens Sons or Citizens 
Pretences or. Servants, undoubtedly to the 
{quandering away their Parents or Maſters 
HEY and therefore, if too long ſuffer'd, 
a publick Inconvenience or Damage would 
.enſueto the whole City. Hereupon theſe 
Complainants Petition'd theMagiſtracy,and 
the Magiſtracy the Queen;and her Gracious 
Royal Grant was ths, That that Eye-ſore, 
-a Play-houſe in Grace-Charch-Street, inthe 
Heart of the Metropolis,ſhould be ſuppreſt, 
 .and the Players thruſt out of theCity of Low- - |} 
-#on,and poſtibly baniſh'das far astol gr ; 
Mi | | er . 
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fter. And what makes the whole Grievance 
(without Ralleay)Jvery remarkable, Here are 
Play-houſes and Dicing-houſes, both joyn'd in 
one Sentence of City Excommunication, the 
Dicing-houſes of the two, ſo much the more 
dangerous Inhabitants within the Walls, 
That the Youth of the City, viz. Sons, 
Servants, Prentices or Caſh-keepers, from ſo 
fatal a Temptation and Snare, might be 
truly Trapt into the Loſs of thoſe Extrava- 
ant Sums, perhaps purloin'd or embezelPd 
Parents orMafters,to a very dangerous 
Conſequence to the whole City indeed ; 
whilſt on the other fide, the ſmall Figure, 
the Low-priz'd Play-houſes made in thoſe 
Days, rendred them fo little Threatners of 
any ſuch Capital Danger ; that both Dice- 
| houſe and Play-houſe are here Sentenced to 
Baniſhment together, the one for Suſpicion of 
Robbery, and the other of Petty Larceny. 
Now:theſe.two Authorities being all he 
ſays upon that Head, viz. The Opinion of the 
| State concerning the Stage, T have Quoted 
them verbatim at full length, that the Rea-. 


der may guets the ſtrength of this Learned 

Argumentator, by this firſt Sample we 

have given of him, ' Ie 
Ex pede Herculem. 


| But to match h wich: ar Opinion. oe 
| the State conceraing the Stage, out of Stow's 
"+ : Chroni- 
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Chronicle, Anno 1583. not above three 


Years after the ſaid Abdication. 
Stow 234 Eliz.Comedians and Stage-players 


of former Time, were very poor and ignorant in 
reſpect of theſe in this Time, but being now grown 


weryskilful and exquiſite Afors for all Matters, 


they were entertain'd into the Service of divers 
Great Lords, out of which Companies there were 
Twelve of the Beſt choſen, at the requeſt of Sir 
Francis Walſingham,they were Sworn the Queens . 


Servants, and were allon*d Wages, ana Live- 


7's, a5 Grooms of the Chamber, and antil 


that Year 1583, the. Queen had no Players. 
Amons ft thoſe Twelve Players were T wo rare 


Men, viz. Thomas Wilſon for a quick, delicate, 


refind extemporat Wit, and Richard Tarleton, 


for a wonaerous plentiful, pleaſant, extemporal 
Wit. He was the wonder of his Time, Helj- 


eth Buried in Shoreditch. 


Now from this Authority of Mr. Sov, 
which we may venture-to call Authentick, 
it looks a little odly, that this Chronicle 
{ſhould take ſuch particular notice of the Ex- 
* alted Court Favours, that {muiled upon theſe 


Cnd 25 of the Stage, and be ſo ſilent upon. 


the Calamity of the other Excluded City 
Members of the ſame Fraternity. Methinks 
the pulling dowa of Houſes, and Baniſhin 
the whole publick City-diverſion, but uf 
three Years before, ſhou'd have __ p 
. Jou 
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loud an Alarum at this Court Preferment 
to their Younger Brothers, and certainly 
deſerved as large a. Page in this Hiſtory, at 
leaſt for the Queen's Honour : For it looks 
like a little piece of Injuſtice to that Glorious 
Memory, to let any part of publick Refor- 
mation, ſuch as the ſuppreſſion of Vice, as 
Dice-houſes and Play-houſes, (and ſuch our 
Author here deſigns it) perform'd by that 
Tlluſtrious Prince lye untranſmitted to Po- 
ſterity. But when Play-hoaſes and :Dice- 
houſes are ſo ſuſpiciouſly joyn'd together by 
this unknown Author, what if theſe Play- 
houſes ſhould prove but Gaming-houſes atlaſt 2 
it looks very ſhrewdly that way, all Circum- 
ſtances conlider'd. But this I only ſurmize ; 
beſides, it looks like miſdoubting the Ingent- 
ous Mr. Collzer's Teſtimony, and fo PII ra- 
ther give him his Point. 

However, as I am ready to do him Ju- 
ſtice as to his Quotations, I hope he will do 
the like by mine, and allow me at leaſt this 
Triumph to. the Stage, That the Pzous 
Caeen had a better Opinion of Players than 


Mr. Collier's Godly Citizens, when ſhe did 


them the Honour of Entertaining them as 
her Merzals in her Livery, and under her own 
Roof. But perhaps that Princeſs deſign'd 
to make a Reformation 1n the Stage, as well as 
the Church.; -and therefore was reſolv'd to 
redeem the Szage-plajers from their Original 

Re State 
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State of Infamy and S/avery, Quoted pag. 241. 
whert he tells you, That the Romans refuſed 
the Jus Civitatis 79 Players , ſe:z*d thetr 
Freedom, and made them perfectly Foreign to the 

Government, which St, Auguſtine was plead 
to commend *em for. And afterwards paze 
256, The whole Tribe of them was thrown out 
of all Honour and Privilege. They were net- 
ther ſufſer'd tobe Lords nor Gentlemen. 


| Now notwithſtanding not only all, theſe 
Pagan Blots in their Scutcheon, buteven the 
very Theodoſtan Code,that page 241.calls them 
Perſone Inhone2; belike this Gracious Queen 
was pleaſed to give them that gentler Treat- 
ment,under her Ezg1:þ,then they had found 
either from the C:vi/ or Heathen Laws; and 
at leaſt advanc'd them to tread very near the 
Heels of Gentlemen, under ſuch Royal 
Smiles, and the kind Court Reception ſhe 


gave them. 


But methinks this Ingenious Quoter of - 


Hiſtory need not have look'd fo far back as 
to 1580. or Queen Elizabeths 39.or Fac. 1t. 
for a National Opinion of the Stage : Here 
was a Modern one of much freſher Memo- 
ry, and more pat to his purpoſe, when the 
Stage-plays lay under a more Univerſal Ab- 
dication, viz. in the Reign of thoſe later 
Powers at the Helm, who with no little A- 

aivity 


——.. 


AM 


Ca \ 
Qtivity leap'd over the Block, and the whole 
White-hall Stage it Rood upon, and yet ſtum- 
bled-at the Srraw, &c. A profane Comedy 
or Tragedy, were all Heathen and Anti- 
chriſtian, but Pious Repzcrde and Rebellion, 
were Religion and SanCtity with them. The 
Camel would go down, but the Gat ſtuck - 
in their Throats. mo 
Now this Learned Gentleman ought 
all means to have Quoted this National Op1- 
nion of the Szage, as not only an Argument 
much more to-his Cauſe, but a Relation that 
in pure Gratitude to the Patrons of hisBook, 
ought not to have been omitted. For as 
this Author's View of the Szaze is that more 
than Ordinary Darling to the Gentlemen of 
that Kidney, he cou'd in Honour and Ju- 
ſtice do no leſs than tickle *em with their 
own Memoirs. Nay as the whole Society 
of the Gentlemen of the Calves-head Feaſt, 
have made this Book their particular Bofom 
Favourite, it would be prudent in the Au- 
thor, (and perhaps the Book wasCompogd 
and Calculated for that purpoſe)to harangue 
ſo conſiderable a Party;tor *tis a hard World 
. we live 1n, and the gaining'of good Friends 
may be ſerviceable. 
From theſe, next let us ſee how the Szage 
ſtands diſtouraged by the Laws of other 
Countries, as he has already ſhew'd you 


*:Io 


how it itands in our own. 
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© To begin with the Athenians. Theſe 

« People Plutarch tells you, thought 4 Comedy 

« ſo unreputable a Performance, that they made 

«z Law, that no Judze of the Areopagus 
&* ſhould write one. 


This Learned Gentleman 1s reſolved to 
make his Foreign State- Authority againſt the 
Stage and his Ergliſh one all of a piece. For 
methinks this Athenian Law, that only pro- 
hibited the Gravity ofa Judge from writing 
a Comedy, Recorded by Mr.Collier 1n Mo- 
numental Black and White, as the Atheniar 
State-opinion againſt Plays, is certainly that 
moſt charming Argument, enough to {ſet 
Fleraclitzs himſelf a ſmiling. 


<«<'The Lacedemonians, who were remar- 
« kable for the Wiſdom of their Laws, &c. 
«Their Government would not endure the 
« Stage under any Regulation. 


Well, here's one poſitive Bill of Exclufion. 


© To paſs on to the Romans. Tully in-. 
* forms us, that-their Predeceſſors counted 
& all Stage-plazs uncreditable and ſcandalous. 
* Inſomuch that: any | Rowan who turned 
* Afor, was not only,.to be Degraded, but 
« likewiſe 2s it were 'Diſincorporated, and 
* Unnaturaliz?d by the Order of the Cen- 


<« {ors. 
This 


(15) 
This Roman State-opinion 1s almoſt as 
Doughty a Quotation as his Athenian one. 
For here the Predecefiors of the Romazxs 
counted Plays uncreditable, &c. But their 
kinder Succeſſors, belike were of a contrary 
State-Opinion . Their Fore-fathers only 
paſt it as a Temporary Act, like the firſt of 
Jac. For the uncreditable Player was after- 
wards ſet redtus in Curia. And how did 
thoſe opinionated Predeceſſors(pray mark it) 
handle the|Romar Offender that turn'd Au- 
thor? Why truly, as Cicero cited by St. Au- 
gu#itine tells us, They Diſincorporated and 
Unnaturaliz?2d him. And how did they 
do all this ? Why truly, 4s z# were. Their 
Cenfors of the Stage did put their Order. in 
| Execution but very gently. Well, to do 
this Author as much Juſtice, as he has done 
the Roman Cenſors, I muſt own to the 
World, that he argues (as zt were) moſt judi- 
cioully, and, as it were, to the. purpoſe. 


_ ' Weread in Livy, That the Toung People 
kept their Fabulz Attellanz to themſelves. 
« They would not ſuffer this Diverlioa to 
&« be blemiſh'd by the Sage. For this Reaſon, 
<« 2s the Hiſtorian obſerves, the Afors of 
« the Fabule Attellans were neither ExpelPd 
« their Tribe, nor refuſed to ſerve in Arms, 
* both which Penalties it appears the Com- 
& 2307 Players lay under. 

Here 


(16) | 

Here Livy gives us another Roman State- 
Account in Relation to the Stage, viz. That 
ſome of their Dramatick Entertainments 
were thought worthy to be the particular 
Performance of Gezr/emen, who belike were 
either ſo pleas'd with it, or ſo proud of it, as 


to Monopolize the Diverſion to themſelves, 


and all without the leaft Stain to their 
Gentility. That Laſh of the Roman Cen- 
ſors was only,as it appears, or, as it were, for 


very good Reaſon, 


Et quod 
Tarpe eft cerdoni Voleſos Brutoſque decebit. 


Playing in it ſelf belike was no fault, ta- 
king Money for it was all. | 


_. His laſt State Opinion 1s, *That in the 
« 'Theodoſian Coat Players are called Per/one 
& Diſboneſte, &c. That is (to Tranſlate it 
ſoftly) Perſons Maimd, and blemiſh'd - in 
their Reputation. Their Piftures might be 
ſeen at the Play-houſe, but were not 'per- 
- Mittedto hang in any creditable Place of the 
. Town, the FunCtion of the Players being 
ſcandalous by the Civil Law. Ef 
As ſcandalous as the Civil Law had ren- 
der'd Players, however theſe ſcandalous Fel- 
lowswerehandled as ſoftly asM ay '-oa 
ates : 


the poorer Hirelings Players ; and for this 


(17) 
ſlates; Their ſcandal was ſo little a publick 
Nuiſance, that the Chriſtian Government, 
even in its primitive Luſtre, always ſuffer'd 


.them amongſt them ; and as Gonazbert ſays, 
' ——l[s not Powers Permiſſion a Conſent, 

Whieh is in Kings the ſame as to Ordain; 
And llls ordain?d are free from puniſhment ? 


But of this Subje&t, I ſhall have occaſion 
to be more at large. 


Theſe few State Memoirs againſt the 
Stage, that Stage that Flouriſh'd in the 
Greek and Roman Empires, above a Thou- 
ſand Years together ; in the Hiſtories of ſo 
many Ages, and through two fuch-Spact- 
ous Empires, are all he can find us; Idare 
not ſay, will not ; for he's never ſparing of 
Scandal if he knew where to get it. ( 


— _ Toall theſe State Authorities, he finiſhes 

that Head of his Diſcourſe with a long Pa- 
ſtoral Letter of the Lord Biſhop of Arras in 
Flanders, publiſh'd about two Years ago a- 
gainſt Plays; too long here to repeat. 

* But here I am afraid our Author mi- 
| Rakes himſelf, For one ſingle: Flandrian 
 DoQtor, as I take it, is not a whole National 
__ - and therefore this Paſtoral Letter 
15 but a very indifferent Authority upon that 
Head. PPL 

'C 


Now 


(15) 
Now for another Head, which he calls 
the Teſtimony of the moſt celebrated Hea- 
then Philoſophers, Orators and Hiſtorians, 
concerning the Stage. RE 
To begin with P/ato, this Philoſopher 
tells us, * That Plays' raiſe the Paſſions, 
* and pervert the uſe. of them, and by con- 
* ſequence are dangerous to Morality. For 
 Ethis Reaſon he baniſhes theſe Diverſions 
* his Common-wealth. 
Ariſtotle lays it down for a Rule, © That 
«the Law ought to forbid young People 
* the ſeeing of Comedies, ſuch Permiſſions 
* not being ſafe till Age and Diſcipline had 
* confirmed them in Sobriety, fortified their 
« Virtue, and made *em as 1t were proof 
<« againſt Debauchery. That the force of 
_ « Muſick and AQtion 1s very affeAing, it 
* commands the Audience, and changes the 
« Paſſions to a reſemblance of the Matter 
<* before them. | 
Here the Charge of Plato and Ariſtotle a- 
gainſt Plays ſomewhat agrees, viz. in Raiſ- 
'#ng the Paſſions, which Ariſtotle Expounds 
the changing the Paſſions of the Audience to 
a Reſemblance of, or Sympathy with, the 0 | 
Matter before them ; only: Plato fat a little - -: | 
the ſeverer Judge upon them ; for he Baniſht 
them his Common-wealth : But Ar:/totle car- 
ries not Matters ſo high as to a total Exclu- 
ſ10n, but allows them as an innocent mark 
10N 


(19) 

- fion to Perſons of mature Age and Diſcre- 
tion. 

But methinks Mr. Co/l:er gaves but a 
lame Account of Plato's Reaſon for Baniſh- 
ing Plays from out his Common-wealth. 
For I can hardly believe that that Learned 
Philoſopher, whatever Motives he had for 
Excluding Plays from his Government, 
would have talk*d fo far out of his own na- 
tural Philoſophy, as to tell us that Raiſing 4 
Paſſion perverts the uſe of it. For it, as A- 
riſtotle explains the Caſe, the Raiſing the 
Paſhon is\here meant, That the Paſſion re- 
preſented on the Stage imprints the ſame 


Paſſion into the Audience (a Point which + - 


we ſhall hardly grant him, and which we 
{ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of hereafter :) 
Yet all this while, if the worſt Paſſion or 
Repreſentation on the Stage ſhould have 
this wondrous Operation upon the frail Au- 
dience; For inſtance, if a Man ſhould fee 
a Hercules Furers, and grow as mad, and 
pull up Oaks as faſt as he ; or a Luſttul Tar= 
_ quin, and preſently fall a'Raviſhing: Or a 
Young Lady ſhould ſee a lewd Thais, and 


_ - immediately take Taint, and play the Wans 


ton like her ; however here's no perverting 
_ the uſe of-the worſt of all theſe Paſſions: 
*T1s true, all theſe foremention'd Paſhonsare 
none of the beſt : But the ' worſt Paſhon. in 

producing its own natural bad” Effetts, 
| GC 3 Plato 


(20) 
Plato woug hardly have call'd it, perverting 
the uſe of )the Paſſion, But Mr. Colter 1n 
verbo Sacerdotis aſſures us, he Tranſlates 
faithfully, and therefore as wiſe a Man as 
4 was, we are bound to give it againſt 
im. 


& Tlly cries out - upon Licentious Plays 
& and Poems, as the Bane of Sobriety and + 
«* Wiſe thinking. That Comedy ſubſitts up- 
© on Lewdneſs, and that Pleaſure is the root 


* of all Evil. 
« Platarch, he tells us, was of the Opint- 


* on that Plays were dangerous to corrupt 
« Young People :: (And here he joyns with | 


& Ariſtotle.) And therefore Stage-Poetry, 
« when it grows too hardy and licentious, 
«* ought eo checkt. | 
Here Platarch concurs with Tully, viz. 
That Plays are to be checkt only when too 
Licentious, as the Bane of Sobriety, and an 


Excitation to Lewdneſs. - F 


« Livy reports the Original of Plays a- 
<< mong the Romays, viz. That they were 
&« brought in upon the ſcore of Religion, to 
« pacifie the Gods, and remove a Mortality. 
<« But then he.adds, T hat the Motives are 
* {ſometimes good, when the Means are 

_« ſtark naught; that the Remedy in. this 


&« Caſe was worſe than the Diſcaſe, 200 the 
* AtOne- 


( 2r ) 
« Atonement more InfeQtious than the 
« Plague. 

Livy is an Author, that Mr. Collzer has all 
the reaſon 1n the World to ſet a value upon ; 
for he's a Man of his own Gall. He owns 
that Plays were Originally an Inſtitution 
founded upon Religion, that by their Di- 
vine Power and Influence they pacified the 
Anger of the Gods, and removed a Peſti- 
lence, or ſome other general Mortality. (For 
he plainly confeſſes they did the Work, not 
the Cure deſlign'd, but perform'd.) Yet 
with all -theſe ſovereign and pacifick Vir- 
tues, and the whole Glory of a National 
Deliverance wrought by them, the aw 
was a worſe Plague than that it had cured. 


Could Mr. Collzer himſelf have declaim?d 


more pathetically ! 

*Valerias Maximus, Livy's Cotemporary, 
« gives much the ſame account of the Rite 
« of Theatres at Rome. *Twas Devotion 
«that built them. And for the Perform- 
« ance of thoſe Places, which Mr. Dryden 
&* calls the Ornaments; this Author Cenfures 
« as the Blemiſbes of Peace: And which is 
<« more, he affirms, They were the occaſi- 
« ons of Civil DiſtraQtions, and that the - 
<« State firſt bluſh'd, and: then bled for the 
« Entertainment. He concludes,, the Con- 
*{equences of Plays were intolerable. 


C 3 - And 


(22) 

And very well he might conclude fo, if 
he was of his own Cotemporaries Opini-. 
on, viz. That they were a worſe Plague 
than-what they cured. But methinks theſe 
two Roman Authors between them have 
given Plays an unaccountable Power ; for 
belike they could make Peace 1n Heaven, 
and raiſe Wars on Earth ; they pacified the 
Gods, but ſet the World at Diſlention. . And 
indeed had either the Spirit of a Livy or Co/- 
lier reign'd amongſt them, thoſe Civil Di- 
ſtractions had been nor at all to be won- 
der'd at: For ſuchangry Gentlemen would 
have found Matter of Quarrel with Plays, 
though for their atoning of Heaven, and 
averting of Judgements. 

Seneca, the Philoſopher, he tells us, was | 
very angry at the Play-houſe, and for this 
Reaſon, © That ſcarce any Body would ap- 
* ply themſelves to the ſtudy of Nature and 
** Morality, unleſs when.the Play-hoaſe was. | 
&« ſhut, and the Weather foul. That there 
© was no Body to teach Philoſophy, becauſe 
*there was no Body to learn it. But that 
* the Stage had Nurſeries and Company 
* enough. . | 

This Quarrel of Sexeca againſt the Stage, 
I. confeſs. was highly reaſonable ; for un- 
doubtedly that angry Gentleman of Learn- 
ing was ſenſibly toucl'd in the moſt tender 
part, viz. Honour and Intereſt. Perhaps the 
| Audjtory 
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Auditory had found as much good Inftru- . 
tion to be glean'd up at a Play-houſe Le- 
Ature, as at a Philoſophy one; and fo be- 
cauſe the Play-houſe-School got ground of 
'the Philoſophers, *rwas high Time, to cry 
out, Great was his own Diana of Epheſus. 
« Tacitus relating,how Nero hired decay'd 
& Gentlemen, for the Stage, complains of the 
« Miſmanagement; and lets us know, *twas 
« the part of a Prince, to Relieve their Ne- 
« ceſſity, and not to tempt'it, &c. And that + 
&« his- Bounty ſhould rather have ſet them 
& above an ill Practice, then put them up- 
<« on it. | 8 
Though © Nero's Conduct, was not al- 
ways to be Vindicated, however, beggin 
both Tacitus and Mr. Collier's Pardon, Suſk 
give it on his {ide in this Caſe ; and fay, he 
was here very much in the Right. For if 
that Prince thought it no Degradation to hjs 
own Imperial ea Perſonally to AQ 
in Plays himſelf, I know no Reaſon he 
had to think it either a Shame or a Conde- 
 ſcenſion in a Private Gentleman, and a De- 
cay'd one too, to come upon the Stage. Tf 
the Sovereign could play the H:/trio, ſure 
the Subje&t was not above it. 
« Plays, in the Opinion of the Judicious 
* Platarch, are dangerous to corrupt Young 
* People; and _—_— Stage-Poetry, when 


—— 


. that havecitherenter'd their Pagan Proteſts, 


(24) 
x REIT too Hardy and Licentious, ought 
< to be check'd. 

Here Plutarch's Charge againſt the Play- 
houſe, is not over ſevere ; the Dangers from 
the Stage only threaten'd the Younger ſort 
of People. . Wiſdom and Gravity, nay, poſ- 
fibly Mr. Collier himſelf, might enter a 
Play-houſe Walls, . and come off unhurr. 
Nay, as Dangerous as it might be even to 
Youth it ſelf ; the Danger belike lay not 
either in the Play-houſe or the Play ; bur 
the Abuſes and Corruptions that crept into 
the Repreſentations there : For he condemns 
the Stage-Poetry, but only when it grows 


too Hardy and too Licentious, Plutarch's 


Check does not reach Mr. Colliers, he brings 
only the pruning Hook. _ 


\ 


I have here recited every Individual 'Au- 


- thority quoted by Mr. Collier, of his Hea- 


then Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, and Orators ; 
I think they are ſomewhat ſhort of half a 
Score. And how. far their ſeveral Authorities 
reach, I hope I have indifferently well ex- 
plain'd. Bs: 

Well, to Sum up this Heatheniſh Evi- 
dence. - This Learned Scholiaſt has made 
hard ſhift to muſter up a little above half a 
dozen Philoſophers, Orators and Hiſtorians, 


or 


——_ 


(283-7 

or preferd ſome Arraignment againſt 
Plays. | 
Now the particular Opinions of not half 
a ſcore of theſe Diſſenting Ethnick DoQtors, 
out of at leaſt half as many hundred of that 
Fraternity, eſpecially too at their rate of 
talking, or Mr. Colter for *em, is no more 
a Concluſive Argument, in my- ſimple 
Judgment, againft the Stage ; Then a Dio 
genes 1n his Tub and his Rags; or an Epi= 
mantus at his Roots and: his Water, ſhould 
 perſwade any Rational Man from a clean 
Shirt upon his Back, and a good Houſe o're 
. his Head; or a good Diſh of Meat and a 
Bottle of Wine for his Dinner, vzz. if he is 
able to purchaſe it. 

And now as doughtily as theſe Orators 
have ſupported his Cauſe, upon this Dimi- 
= 91 Foundation, what a Coloſſus has he 
rais'd. 

For he concludes upon this Head, with 
telling us, © This was the Opinion of thoſe 
<« Celebrated Authors, with reſpett to Thea- 
* zres. They charge *em with theCorruption | 
« of Principles and Manners, and lay 1n all 
< ;maginable Caution _— them. And 
« yet, theſe Men had ſeldom any thing but 
« this World in their Scheme; and form'd 
« their Judgment only upon Natural ght, 
« and common Experience. We ſee then _ 
«© to what ſort of ConduQt we are __ 

66 | 
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( 26) 
«'The Caſe is plain: Unleſs we are little 
* enough to renounce our Reaſon, and fall 
« ſhort of Phzloſophy, and live ander the pitch 
«of Heatheniſm. | 
Here I muſt confeſs this Infinuation is 
very artful. But all this while theſe Philo- 
ſophers that charge the Stage with this Cor- 
ruption of Principle and Manners, give us 


. but their bare Word for it. Was it enough 


for the Great Plato and Ariſtotle, the very 
Dottors of the Chair in the Old Heathen 
Divinity, (for Religion was then but Philo- 
ſophies Pupil) ; was it enough, I ſay, for 


- thoſe Zealots in Morality, to ſee that Stage 


that had ſtood hundreds of Years, and to 
look upon it, as ſuch a Nurſery of Corrup- 
tion, and fay.no more againſt it ? Does it 
look like the Man that the World received 
him, for Plato, to tell us in a Line and a 
Half, That Plays raiſe the Paſſions, and pervert 


' the uſe of them, and by conſequence are dange- 


rous to Morality ; only to ſtart {uch an unin- 
telligible Fragment, and not make a little 
Sermon-Work upon that Text? Perhaps 
indeed, Sic Volo, fic Jubeo, might be enough 
to baniſh Plays from his own Common- 
wealth; and even that ſhort Sentence might 
be Supererrogation. However,, he owed 


_ that Juſtice both to the World around him, 


and Poſterity after him, to read a little !on- 
ger Eſculapian LeCture upon ſo Epidemick a 
Diſeaſe. ? Jn» 


(27) 

Undoubtedly had either P/ato or Ariſto- 
tle but half Mr. Coles Pique againft the 
Play-houſes, they would have ſpared their 
Ink as little as he has done; and conſe- 
quently have ſupplied him with more copt- 
ous Satyr, and more ſenſible Arguments 
upon that Subject. 


Bur for once T'll joyn Iſſue with him, and 
to throw ſome Weight more into his Scale 
PI! ſuppoſe theſe half a dozen Philoſophical 
DoQtors with their Natural Lizht, and as 
many DoQtor Coller's with their Divine 
Light, had all paſt their Negative Vote a- 

ainſt the Stage ; however they would hard- 
y carry the Cauſe. For truly I know no 
Reaſon why the Stage ſhould be obliged to 
ſand upon a ftronger Balis then the very 
Sanction of our Laws themſelves. And I 
doubt not but a Foundation may be very 
honeſt.and innocent, though not eſtabliſd 


by a Nemine Contradicente. 


To theſe Teſtimonies of the Philoſo- 
phers, &c. he tells you, © He'll add a cou- 
« pleof Poets, who both ſeem to be good 
« Judges of the Afﬀair 1n hand. >. 

* The firſt is Ovid, who in his Book, De 
« Arte Amanat, gives his Reader to under- 
« {tand that the Play-houſe was the moſt ike» 


« ly Place to forage in. Here would be choice, 
« nothing 


Co): 
« nothing being mare common than to ſee 
« Beauty ſurprized, Women Debauch'd, 
«< 2nd Weanches pick'd up at thoſe Diver- 
« fions. 


'0, (1; d. Lib. | 
Sed tu precipue curvis venare Theatris, 
Hec Loca 7,00 voto. fertiliora tuo. 
———Rait ad celebres cultilſuma Femina 
Luaos ; 

Copia judicium ſepe morata meum eſt. 
SpefFatum veniunt, veniunt ſpectentur ut 

, ip 2, | 


Tile Locas caſti damna paudoris habet. 


. In this Authority of Ovid, our Learned 
Obſervator, quite forgets himſeli, and runs 
off from his Theme. For Ovid has nothing 
to ſay againſt the Stage, or any RefleCtion, 
or Objection againſt the Dramatick Preſen-_ 
tations there. His preſent Buſineſs, to ſpeak 
in the modern Dialect, is only with the Pzz, 
Box and Galleries. This Quotation therefore 
1s but very indifferently rank'd under that 
Head, viz. The Opiriion of Paganiſm concern- 
ang the Stage. Hetells.us indeed, the Young 
and the Fair are to be ſeen at the Theatres ; 
That Beauty and High.Toppings, Femina 

Caltiſſima,and undoubredly Beaury and High 
Virtue too, Femzza Caſtiſ/rma may be {een 1n 
a Play-houſe; nay, and come thither too, 
iq 


(29) 
to ſee and be ſeen, without any offence to 
Modeſty. And hither *tis that Ov24 invites 
his Young Pupils in the Art of Love, to fo- 
rage in (as he calls it.) 

And here Ill Give Mr. Collzer the Point,: 
viz. That a Debauchee may pick up a 
Wench at thoſe Diverſions. Nor 1s it any 
great wonder in ſo Univerſal a Concourſe 
of the Young and the Fair, to find ſome 
ſmutty Corn in fo large a Field. - Society 
and Crowds, upon a more ſacred Ground 
than a Play-houſe, are not wholly compoſ- 
ed of Honour and Innocence, ker that a 
Carrion Crow may be catch'd even in a ' 
flock of Doves. 

And truly had not Mr. Collier been wil- 
fully over-ſighted, he would have inform'd 
us, that Ovid was of the ſame Opinion. For 
in the very immediate foregoing Verſes to 
this Quotation, he adviſes his YMng Liber- 
tine to forage the Temples of the Gods ; for 
he may find the ſame Game to fly at there 
£OO. 
And here I am ſorry I muſt joyn with 
Ovid ; when much Diviner Altars are ſub- 
jett to the ſame Profanation. ?Tis not all 
Religion and Piety that enters a Church 
Door : Hypocriſfie and Wantonneſs are too 
often too bold Intruders: And not only to. 
ſee and to be ſeen, 1s the height of the Devo- 
tion, but poſhbly the Ledare and the Sermon 

| may 


C03 
may be ſometimes made the ſcreen to the 
Rover and the Waztor. 

But Mr. Co/ljer, T hope, will not infer 
from hence, that the Church Doors ſhould 
be ſhut up, or Devotion barr*d entrance, for 
fear of Prophanation or Hypocriſie herding 
in along with them. 

"Tis true, there may be a Caſe, and a 
weighty one, for keeping us out from 
Charch, Prayers, Sacraments, and what not ; 
as we find it recorded in a Learned Di{- 
courſe publiſh'd by this Orthodox School- 
man, called, 4. Perſwaſive to Conſideration, 
tenderd to the Royaliſts, particularly thoſe of 
_ the Church of England, Printed in the Tear, 

1695. being 4 Diſtoarſe upon this Text——TIn 
the Day of Adverſity conſider — Where 
Page 35 we Read, as follows. 


4 HowevF, I am loth to leave my Charch ! 
© (the Auditor thus Expoſtulating with him) 
« Tou ſay well. But can you expect to find the 
& Church, where it's peculiar Dofrines are 
& d;ſowned; where it's Authority is oppoſed, 
&© and betrayed to the Secular Power ? Does the 
& Being of a Church conſiſt in Brick and Stone ? 
« What would you do if Jupiter was worſhipped 
« rhere? 1 hope the chiming of the Bells would 
© z0t draw you to the Service of the Idol, If 
* it is urged, that we may be ſo planted as to 
© wart the Advantage of an Orthodox Paſtoy ; 

«© What 


_ C3823 
« What is to be done in ſuch Circumſtances ? 
« Muſt we pray alone, without the Aſſiſtance of 
« Prieſt or Congregation? To this Queſtion, 
« after what has been ſaid, 1 think the Proverb 
&« a ſufficient Return; Better be alone than 
« in il] Company. If *tis farther objetted, 
« That by this Principle we loſe the Benefit of 
& the Bleſſed Sacrament. To this 1 an- 
« ſer, | 

« 1. That this Objeition is oftentimes no 
&« more than Pretence: For if People would 
&« z1he that Pains which the Regard to the In- 
&« titution requires, it y-ray greles but they 
« might receive it from proper Hands. 

« But 2. 1 anſwer, That breaking the Unity 
© of the Church by Schiſmatical Communion, 
< 2nd making our ſelves Partakers of other 
« Men's Sins, (1 Tim. 5.22.) ts 4 bad Pre- 
« paration for the Sacrament, To break a mo- 
© ral Law for 4 poſitive Ordinance, though ne- 
« wer ſo valuable, looks like robbing in order to 
© Sacrifice. 

« And therefore when the Caſe is traly pat ; 
© 2 pious Deſire of Receiving will be Equiva- 
« lert to the Thing. This being an allowed Rule 
© zz Inſtances of Neceſſity. So that we catinot 
* be ſaid to loſe the Benefit of the Bleſſed Sa- 
© crament, though we are not ſo. happy as to 


« partake in the Adminiſtration. 


Now 
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Now | by the ſame Strength of Reaſon 
he has here carry*d the Cauſe againſt the 
whole Church of Ezz2/azd, and Excluded 
his Royaliſts from al publick Devotion ; 
undoubtedly he may ſhut up the Play-houſe 
Doors, and exclude *em from all publick 
Diverſion too. EO 


The other Poet he joyns with Ovid, is the 
Author of the 'P/ain-Dealer. . 


_* This Poet, in his Dedication to Lady B. 
« ſome Eminent Procareſs, pleads the Merits 
« of his FunCtion, and inſiſts upon being Bil- 
« leted upon Free Quarter. Madam, ſays he, 


 « T think a Poet ought to be as free of your Hou- 


« ſes as of the Play-hoaſes, ſince he contribates to 
© the Support of both, and ts as neceſſary to ſuch 
© a&s Tou, as the Ballad-Singer to the Pick- 
« owurſe, in convening the Cullies at the Thea- 
© tres #0 be pick'd up and carried to a Supper, 


& and Bed, at Tour Houſes, This is frank 


« Evidence, and ne're the leſs true for the 
« Air of a Jeſt. 


As frank as this Plain-Dealer*s Evidence is, 
here's nothing but what, with a very Grave - 
face of Truth, and in as earneſt a Jeſt, 
might have been ſaid upon any otherPublick 
places of Meeting, viz. the ha. 

the 
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the Mall, the Parks, the Gardexs ;' and. 


where not? And unleſs this Man of :Mo- 
rals, would have a Law made to ſuppreſs 


all Places of general Reſort, and confine 


Mankind to Cells and Caves, I know not 


well how he will prevent all theſe Enor- 
mities that the Plaiz-Dealer has here rallied 


upon. 


Nay, this I will poſitively averr, That 


both the ' Plain-Dealer and Mr. Collier's Ar- 
gument on this ſide, lies much ſtronger a- 


gainſt any other publick Place of Reſort than 
the Play-houſe. For if Wantonneſs abd ' 


Lewdneſs will creep into all Publick Soci- 
eties, though of never {o innocent a Founda- 


tion, the Theatres lie leaſt obnoxious to that 
Danger. For in all the other forementioned 


Places of Reſort, we make our own Diver- 


ſion, have-no Entertainment but- what we 
give our ſelves; and conſequently; as 1dle-' 
neſs. is the Mother of Laſt, and-when We 


have leaft to do, the Devil has moſt ; welie 


more open to” Temptation and Irregular De- 
fires, than we can do in a Play-houſe, where 
the Diverſion is all found to our Hands, and 
the Auditor has both his Eyes and his Ears" 
{o_employ*d; and is ſo much taken up with” 
either the Pity and Concern for the Diſtreſ- 


ſes of . Tragedy; ' or a Mirth and Delight 


from the Pleafantry of Comedy, that he has 
D 


hardly 


: 
? 
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hardly the Leiſure to rove after any Imagina- 
tions of his own. 


. And therefore if our Platonick Author 
is for baniſhing of Plays, for this only 
Grievance within the Walls of a Play- 
Houſe, he may as juſtly Vote for the rooting 
up a Garden, - for fear the Spider ſhould ſuck 
Poyſon from the Flowers. 


Next, to proceed to his Teſtimony of the 
Fathers, he begins with Theophilus Biſhop 
of, Antzoch, who lived in the ſecond Cen- 
tar Y« | | | 


..< ?Tis not lawful (ſays this Father) for us 
«to be preſent at the Prizes of the Gladia- 
« tors, leaſt by this Means we ſhould be ac- 
© cefſary to the Murders there committed. 
. ©. Neither dare we-preſume upon the Liber- 
« ties of your other $-ows, leaſt our Senſes 
« ſhould be' tintur'd and difobliged with 


& Indecency and Prophaneneſs.. "The Tragj- \ 


 * ea] Diſtractions of 7 erexs and Thyeſtes are 
* Nonſenſe ro us. We are tor ſeeing no 
_ © Repreſentations of Lewdneſs. The Stage 
& Adulteries of the Gods and Hero's are 
* unwarrantble Entertainments'; and fo. 
* much-the worſe becauſe ;the Mercinary | 
© Players fet them off with all the Charms 
4.and Advantages of Speaking. God forbid 
DC 4a | <« that 
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<« that Chriſtians, who are remarkable for 
« Modeſty and Reſervedneſs, who are obli- 
<« ped to Diſcipline, and train'd up to Vir- 
< tue; God forbid, I fay, that. we ſhould 


« diſhonour our -Thovghts, much leſs our 


& Prattice, with ſuch Wickednels as this. 


« Tertullian, who lived in the latter End 
« of this Century, thus Addreſſes the Hea- 
« thens upon this Subject. 


« We keep off from your Publick Shews, 
& becauſe we cannot underſtand the Warrant 
« of their Original. There's Superltition and 
« Tdolatry in the Caſe; and we diſlike the 
« Eatertainment, becauſe we diſhke the Rea- 
« ſon of 1ts Inſtitution, &c. 


* His Book, De Spe&aculis, was wrote on 
« purpoſe to diſwade the Chriſtians from the 
<« publick Diverſions of the Heathens, of 
«* which the Play-houſe was one, &c. 


— TheArgumentsof Tertullian which are too 
long here to recite, were chiefly upon theſe 
two Heads, viz. That Pleaſure was 2 bewitch- 
mz Thins, and the Levity of the Theatres 
for that Cauſe was not confiftent with the 
ſeverer Principles of Chriſtianity. His ſe- 
cond Argument was the /ow Charatter. of 
Players, from the Magiſtracy it ſelf, who, 
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though they abetted the Stage, diſcountenanced 
the Players, and crampt their Freedoms, &C. 


Toconclude, he infinuates the great dan- 
ger of being preſent at thoſe Entertainments; 
and tells us one ſad Example of a Demoniack 


Poſſeſſion. 


« A certain Woman went to the Play- 
© houſe, and brought the Devi! home with 
« her. And when the unclean Spirit was 
© preſt in the Exorciſm, and ask'd how he 
«* durſt attack a Chriſtian? I have done no- 
* thing (fays he) but what I can juſtifie; 
«for I ſeiz'd her upon my own Ground. 


Before I enter upon any other Argument, 
T ſhall make ſome few Remarks upon this 


Poſſeſſion. 


I ſbafl not Diſpute Tertallian's Veracity 
in this Relation; yet methinks, upon a 
thorough Examination, neither ' Tertulliar 
nor Mr. Collier have over-well proved the 
Play-houſe to be. the. Devils own Ground, 
when the Title's ſupported by. no more Au- 
thority than a bare role Fe ena and. 
that from no other Mouth than the Father 


& 


of Lies, the Devil himſelf. If the Play- 
houſe were really a Chattellany of Lucifer, 
a Fiet of the Infernal Empire, ſome fg 

| vs rs 
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ors are of Opinion, the Devil would be the 
laſt would tell us ſo : For as the ſubtilty of 
that cunning Seducer ſtrows all his Pit-falls 
with Flowers, he has neither that Charit 
for Mankind, nor owes that Service to God, 
to play thus Booty againſt himſelf in fo 
frank a Declaration. However, if that reſt- 
| Jeſs Sworn Enemy of: Man, had any ſuch 
generous Principle in him, the Dzves in 
Flames had had no occaſion of ſupplicating 
a Monitory Meſſenger, to ſend to his World- 
ly Friends, from Abraham : But might &ne 
have begg'd the Civil Favour of that kind 
Errand from one of his own Tormentors. 
. \ This I muſt fay, that this fooliſh Devils im- 
prudent Diſcovery was ſo Capital a piece 
of Treaſon againſt the Intereſt of his own 
Infernal Kingdom, that really I am of Opi- 
nion, fo ſet him Re&us i» Curia Diabolica, 


he wants Abſolution, 


Well, but perhaps you'll ſay, This Dif- 

| covery was no Blunder in his Politicks, bur 
extorted by the Divine Force of the Exor- 
ciſm. Really Sir, that may be. However 
to give this Devil and his Vouchers their 
due, all this Confeſſhon carries a' very rank 
Face of a Sham ſtill. For if it were ſubſtan- 
tial Verity, that the Play-houſe was truly 
and firmly the Devils own Ground, and 
every Chriſtian Rambler catch*d upon it his 
I. D 3 own 
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own Lawful, and, to uſe his own words, Ju- 
ſtifiable Seizure ; ar this rate, the Devil muſt 
be ſoften'd into a Spirit of that unaccoun- 
table Mercy, ſo very unlike the Bible P1- 
Qture we have of him, when among ſo wy 
Thouſands and Ten Thouſands, nay Mil- 
lions and Millions of Chriſtians, that ſince 
that Day have been caught 1n a Play-houſe 
Walls, fo pat for his Clutches ; nevertheleſs 
this only ſingle Seizure of that kind 1s all 


that's Recorded againſt him. 


I have ſeveral times heard this Demont- 
ack Story warmly play'd, as not a little for- 
midable .Battery againſt the Theatres, by 
ſome paſſionate Zealots, no very good 
Friends either to our Church or our Stage ; 
and to confirm this Diabolical' Authority , 
thoſe Enthuſiaſts without queſtion had read, 
that *twas no new Thing for the Cloven-foot 
to deliver Oracles, and thererofe doubt not 
but this may be one. 


But 1n all theſe Declamations of the Fa- 
thers againſt Stage-plays, St. Cyprian, Ter- 
, Fuliias, and St. Auguſtine, and all of %*em 
confeſs *rwas the General Opinion of the 
Chriſtians that Plays were: a Lanful Diver- 
fron ; and therefore the whole buſineſs of 
thoſe Declamations, is the opening the Chri- 
{tians Eyes, and refuting that too Epidemi-. 
Lore ue Cre odor i 
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cal Erroneous Opinion; and what occaſion*d 
that ſpreading Error amongſt them was, 
that the appearance of that general Inno- 
cence in thoſe Entertainments pave them 
that Reception amongſt the Chriſtians, that 
they could not believe them Criminal with- 
out ſome expreſs Divine Precept againſt 
them ; and accordingly St. Cyprian, the Au- 
thor de Spettaculis, argues againſt thoſe, who - 
thouzht the Play-houſe no unlanful Diverſion be- 
wo; twas not condemned by expreſs Ser ip- 
tare. 


So Tertullian reproves the Chriſtians, That 
their Faith is either too full of Scruples, or too 
barren of Senſe. Nothing (he ſays) will ſerve 
to ſettle them bat 4 plain [ext of Scripture. 
They hover in uncertainty, becauſe "tis not ſaid 
ws 5g Thou ſhalt not' go to the Piay- 
houle,] - *:# [Thou ſhalt not Kill, &c.] 


And here, with all due Reverence to theſe 
Chriſtian Fathers,theScriptural ſilence in that 
Caſe well furniſh ſome 'more curious Specu- 
lations than they have been pleasd to make ; 
and' which I hope will be no-unpardonable 
Inquiry to proſecute a little farcher 'then 
they have done. - 


Firſt then, as our Bleſſed Saviozr was 
Born 1a the Days of Auguſtus, *tis. known, 
D 4 by 
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by all Hiſtorians, that the ſhutting up of 

Jan's Temple Doors in his Reign, univer- 
' fally open'd thoſe of the Play-houſes. The- 

atrick Repreſentations in all the Provinces 

of the Spacious Roman Empire, were the 

then Common Publick Diverſion and En- 

tertainment, and ſuch they continued many 
Reigns after him, 


_. Now. it may raiſe a little Wonder why 

the Apoſtles, that went forth by a ſpecial 
Command of the Almighty to Convert all 

LE 7 Nations, Preaching Repentance, and the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; They that ſo exactly 
pertorm?®d that great Commiſſion, as to Ar- 
raign or Cenſure Viceand Impiety from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, in all its feveral Bran- 
ches ; not only pronounced their lowder 4- 
zvathemas againſt the more crying Sins, but 
read Divimty-Lectures even upon theWard- 
robe and Drefſing-Box, correcting the very 
.Indecencies of the Hair, the Apparel, and 
Ins uncomely Ge#are, cc. That theſe Miſ- 
Toners of Sa/vaticn ſhould travel through fo 
y Heathen Nations (the Geptz/es they 


n - 


were ſent to call) and meet at every turn 

the Theatre and the Stage-players ſtaring them 

1n the very Face, and not make one ue 8H] 
c 


; "mand againſtthem, is a Matter of very 
 pusRefiettion, | 


pl- 
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Had the Play-houſe been, as St. Cyprian 
calls it, the Seat of Infection ; or as Clemens 
Alexandrinus much to the ſame Senſe calls ir, 
the Char of Peſtilence; and (to join the Au- 
thority of the Unclean Spirit along with 
them,) the Devils own Ground; '1 'am of 
Opinion in this Caſe, that thoſe Divine Mo- 
nitors, the Apoſtles, that ſets Bars to the 
Eye, the Ear, the Tongue, to every ſmalleſt 
Avenue that might let in the Temper, would 
hardly have left the Broad Gates: to the 
Play-houſe ſo open, without one Warning 
to the unwary Chriſtian in ſodireCt a: Road 
.. to Perdition. Such a Diſcovery I believe 
would have been rather the earlier Cautio- 
nary Favour of ſome of our kind Evangeli- 
cal Guardians, then the Extorted Confeſſion 
of our greateſt Infernal Enemy two hundred 
Years after, 


"Tis true, St. Cyprian gives a Reaſon for 
this Apoſtolical Silence, viz. © That ſome 
« things are more ſtrongly forbidden be- 
* cauſe unmention'd. The DivineWiſdom 
« would have had a low. Opinion of Chri- 
&« ſ{tians, had it deſcended to particulars in 
& this Caſe. Silence is ſometimes the beſt 
«& Method for Authority. To forbid, often 
i puts People in mind of what they ſhould 
* not do; and thus the force of the Precept 
** 1$loſt by naming the Crime, &c, 
Here 
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Here the World muſt pardon me, if I pre- 
ſume to ſay, That St. Cyprian plays more 
the Orator than the Churcy-man. I hardly 
believe that there has been that Crime too 
Black to lie upon Scripture Paper, when the 
very Sin that drew down Fire upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah has been recorded there : Nor 
can I grant him his Conſequence, wv2z. That 
ſuch Black Sins are the more ſtrongly forbidden 
becauſe unmention?d. This Tam certain, That 
the many, the Joud, and the repeated Ful- 
minations of Vengeance from the Mouths 
of the Patrzarchs, the Prophets, and the Aps- 
ſtles, denounced againſt the moſt Tremen- 
dous Iniquities and Abominations, does not 
very well prove the Scriptural Silence in ſuch 
Cales. 


Beſides, St. Cyprian here, under the notion 
of a Reaſon for ſuch Silence, either flies 


wide from the Matter, or elfe contradias 
himſelf. The Charge he all along lays a- 
gainſt Plays, is the Levities and Impertinences 

of the Comeaies, the Ranting Diftrattions of 
Tragedtes, . that Plays were originally the Inſt itu- 
fron of Heathen Idolatry. That as they are 
Lewd Repreſentations, they are of this dayge- 
- rows Conſequence, viz. That by uſing to ſee ſuch 
Things we ſhall learn to do them, 8c. And that 

therefore we maſt draw off our Inclinations from 


theſe Vanities, &c. 
All 
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All this is ſo far from a Blackneſs too 
deep for Paper, or a Monfter too hideous 
for the Motleſty of Divine Revelation to 
expoſe to Light, that nothing can be leſs. 
But granting this' Chriſtian Fatheg the h- 
berty of being ſometimes cooler, and fome- 
times warmer upon that Subject, and allow- 
ing theſe Levities and Vanities to be ſo 
many Gorgons and Meadaſa*s, granting the 
Play-houſe to be that Rock, that Quick- 
ſand, or any other more devouring Gulph'; 
however, the Divine Wiſdom mr that Caſe, 
inftead- of having a low Opinion of Chni- 
ſtians, had it deſcended to a particular Caiu- 
tion againſt it ; eſpecially when the hidden 
Rock or Quickſand lay fo unſeen by the 
general Eye of Chriſtians, that both by Ter- 
tallizn and St. Cypriar's Confeſſhon, the Dan- 
ger appear*d fo little, that *twas the pub- 
lick Chriſtian Opinion, the Play-houſe was 
a Lawful Diverſion ; on the contrary, the 
Divine Wiſdom, I fay, had as much oc- 
caſion of ſome ſeaſonable Admonition, to 
hang out as a Watch-Light or Sea-Mark, 
_ againſt thoſe hidden Rocks, as ever Aaron 
had to warn the Children of 1/rae! from the 
Tents of Coran, Dathan and Abiram, before 
the Earth opened to ſwallow them : And 
undoubtedly had there been any ſuch true 
Danger -in a Play-houſe, the 
dom, without either a low: Opinion of it 


vine Wi- 


ſelf 
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ſelf in deſcending to give ſuch. a particular 
Caution, or 4 weak-ſighted Chriſtian 
to wart it ; amongſt its other many thou- 
and particular Monitory Favours and Mer- 
cies, wou'd have added this One more to 
* that infinite Number. I wiſh this Divine 
Author has not himfelfa much lower Opr- 
nion of Chriſtians, when to crutch .his Ar- 
gument againſt the Play-houſe, he would 
1nſinvate, that even a Goſpel-Precept may be 
{ometimes enſnaring, and the very .Com- 
-mands of . God. himſelf againſt a. Sin, a 
Temptation.to draw us into.1t ; and, conſe- 
quently that, in ſome Caſes it. is much ſafer, 
and more divine Prudence, to leave the Sin- 
ner to grope out his way to 'Salvation, than 
tO give him a Light to guide him thi 
ther. 


| Beſides, theſe Fathers,inſtead of defending 


the Spiritual Silence againſt Plays (the main 
Argument they drive at,) the Goſpel-Light 


being no ways wanted to guard againſt 


them, but that even the very. Light of Na- 
ture was ſufficient in that Caſe ; On the con- 


trary, as they. have managed their IndiCt- 


ment againſt the Stage, have.-put it ſo far 


out of the power of Nature, that they ſeem 
to enforce the. abſolute neceſſity of a »oarti- 
cular Revelatiog, Pilot evento dif. _ * 
Danger that lay there. 
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For Inſtance, Tertullian. _ 


« Will you not avoid this.Seat of Infe- 
« Qhion ? The very Air ſuffers by their Im- 
« purities, and they almoſt pronounce the 
L © 0 ! What tho” the Performance may. 
& be in ſome. meaſure Pretty and. Entertain- 
**1ng? What, vho* I-nocerce,, yes, and Vir- 
© ;4e too, ſhines through ſome part of it ? 
*?Tis not the Cuſtom to prepare Poiſon un- 
« valatable, nor make up R $e.0g0e with 
* Rhubarb and Sena. No, to have the Miſ- 
« chief ſpeed, they muſt oblige the Senſe, 
« and make the Doſe pleaſant. Thus the 
<* Devil throws in -a Cordial Drop to make 
«the Draught go down; and ſteals ſome. 
«few ag from the Diſpenſatory of 
« Heaven. In ſhort, look upon all the en- 
« 6aging Sentences of the Stage : Their 
+ 0) ro of Fortitude and Philo 


ſo hy, the 
«*Lo aſt k of the 


ineſs of their Stile, the Muſic 

< Cadence, _ and the fineneſs of their Con- 
© duct; Look upon it only, I fay, as 
« Honey dropping from the Bowels of a 
< Toad, or the Bag of a Spider. Let your 
« Health over-rule your Pleaſure, and dont 
<« Die of a little Liquoriſpneſs. Ms 


Now if the' Viſible Beautics of the Stage 
were made 'up of all thoſe attrafting 
—_—_— 
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Charms - and Graces, viz. Enga7ing Sen- 
rences, MorafSty, Philoſophy, Virtue and In- 
nocence, and all fo ſhininz ; could Nature 1n 
this Caſe, as St. Cypriar ſays, ſo govern, where 
Revelation does not reach, as to Giicover the 
Latent Poiſon in the Pill, and all mix'd up 
with ſo many Izpredients of Heaven, and 
under ſo 'many Leaves of Gold ? Couid 
meer Natural Light /upply the Holy Text, 
to warn us againſt ſo lovely and fair a Face, 
ſet forth by Tertulliaz with all theſe en- 
iaring Enchantments, without any want 
of a Spiritual Illumination, to tell us, ”Tis 
che Syrex that wears it? | 


Tertulliay however endeavours to palliate 
this Scriptural Silence, and tells us, Though 
Plays . are not expreſly forbidden in Scripture, 
we have the meaning of the Prohibition, though 
not the Soand, in the Firit Pſalm, Bleſſed is 
the Man that walks not in the Counſel of 
the Ungodly, nor ſtands in the way of Sin- 
ners, nor fits in the Seat of the Scornful. 


TI hope no Man will interpret my Amaze- 
ment at the Application of this Text to the 
Condemnation of Play-houſes, to any want 
of Veneration to ſo celebrated a Pillar of 
the Church as Tertaliaz; nay, and all this 
the ſubſtantial Meaning, only. the empty 
Sound wanting ! —-—And here I _ de- 

clare, 
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clare, had the De20-4zc> Woman had no 
plainer Chrittian Light to lead her to Heas 
ven, than rhis to: ſhew her the Snares of a 
Play-houſe, I.am very much afraid ſhe had 
continued under Poſſgzon {till, and never 
got Joole from the Infernal Falons that 
{e:z'd her there. 


And hereagain I muſt once more beg my 
Reader not 'to charge me with the Ridicu- 
ling .of Uivine Writ, when I dechre from 
my /Soul I ſhould as ſoon quote, and with 
- as reaſonable a Conſtruftion, that Verſe in 
the P/alm, Why does the Feather: rage, and 
the People imagine a vain Thing ? for a two- 
'edg'd Sword apgainit Sexeca and Terence, the 
Ranting of Tragedy, and” the Fiftion of 
Comedy ; and that Hercales Furens, andthe 
Comical Davas, were both hewed down 
together. 


But to return to the Fathers. 


If the Heathen Dramatick Poetry, in'the 
Plays: of their Times, were: fo ſcandalous, 
ſo lewd, and infamous a: Repreſentation}, - 
that the very mention -of 'them -in Divine 

| Precept , though to ſet the Mark of Cain 
© upon them., [Thou foalr nor fee a Play] by 
the Venerable. 7 ertallian being even rank'd 
with [1h04'ſhalt not Kjll}, 'were too black 

__ a Re- 


, . 
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a Record- to foul the very Paper with: I 
am here very much afraid, that this Learn'd 
Hiſtriomaftix, our Author, has thrown a- 
way a great deal of Oyl and Labour in 
waſhing the Ethiop ; when in his Firft 
Chapter of The Immodeſty of the Stage, in 
his comparing the Ancient and Modern 
Play-wrights, he clears y_ the whole 
Body. of the Greek and Latin Dramatick 
Poets from every Thing ſo much as tending 
to Lewdneſs or Smut, or even a double 
Entendre that way. In ſhort, what with. 
the Native Morals and Virtues of the Poets 
themſelves, and the Superiour Care of the 
 Publick I»/pe@ors and Cenſors of the Theatre; 
he ſets forthz at. large, that Modeſty arid 
' Innocence of the: Heathen Stage, i ſo far from 
encouraging. Lewdneſs and 'Debaucheries, 
corrupting of Manners, &c. or any of thoſe 
hideous Phznomena's through that long and 
learned Harangue of the Fathers againſt 
them ; that hardly any thing, ſcarce Notth 
and South, can be more oppoſite, than the 
Sentimentsofitheſe Doctors of the Primitive 
Church in his-laſt Chapter, and of- this 
Tometimes Miniſter of the Engliſh Church 


in;the firſt Chapter. 


Dh For Inſtance, he begins with Plautas, an * 

Author that, he tells us, . © Has left us 20 

< intire Comedies ; out. of which Tow 
| : Cc 
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« of Antiquity, he quotes but five cenfur- 
<« able Paſſages, and ' thoſe but ' moderate 
&« ones, viz, Lenaand Bacchis the Strum 
« are airy and ſomewhat over-merry, but 
« not obſcene. - Chalizus, in Womans 
<« Cloths, is the moſt remarkable. Paſicompa 
<« Charings his Wench, .talks too'freely; to 
« Lyſimachins, and ſo ' does Sophroclidiſca , 
&« Slave to Lemnoſelene ; and laſtly, Phros 
- ©. neſtam,- a,; Woman, of -the.'Town, 'uſes, a 
« double: Entendre to' Stratophanes. ' This 
« 'Poet, he farther informs us, confeſſes 
« Smut a ſcandalous Entertainment ; that 
« ſuch Liberties ought to fall under Neg- 
« Ie, tolie unmentioned, and be blotted 
«. out of Memory. 'And that this was-not 
« a Copy: of: his Countenance, we- may 
« learn; from his-Compoſitions. Nay, 'this . 
« very Plautws, who wrote in an Age not 
« pertectly refin'd, has regard to the Re- 
<: tirements. of Modeſty, and the Dignity 
<«. of Humane Nature ; and though heoften 
<« ſeems to delign. his Plays for a Vulgare 
« Capacity,. he does not make Lewdriels 
<*—his Buſineſs... SO So} 


;: Of, Terence, who appear'd'.when Breed» 
ing was more exact, and 'the.Town better 
poliſh'd, he ſays, © That he managed ac- 
« cordifgly, and has but. one faulty "bor- 
«dering - Exprefſion , which is that-of 
E *Chremes 


A 


A 


\ 
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« 'Chremes to Clitopho. This ſingle Sentence 
+ apart, the reſt of his Book 1s unfullied, 
« and fit for the niceſt Converſation. Nay, 
« his very Strumpets are modeſt, and con- 
< verſe not unbecoming their Sex. 


Then for Sezeca,he aſſures us, *He is clean 
« 'throughout the whole Piece ; and ſtands 
« generally of from the point” of Love. 
In fine, to diſpatch the Lar:ns together, he 
tells you, © They had nothing {mutty ſo 
” much as in a Song, and kept their Lan- 
* guage under Dilctphne. © 


To do the ſame Right to the Greek Poets 
he tells us, © How the-Stage had' bothits 
« beginning / and higheſt Improvement at 
& Athens ———Aſchylus was the firſt who 
* appear'd with any Reputation: ' His Ge- 
< nius ſeems noble, and his Mind generous, 


_ © willing'to transfuſe it ſelf into the Audi- 


"ence, and infpire them with a Spirit of 


_< Bravery. His Materials were ng 
-- 


« and folid, &c. This Tragedian had 

* ways a nice Regard to good Manners, &c. 
& and ſo govern'd his Expreſſions of Love, 
«that they carried a Face 'of Virtue along 
* with them. 


To Sophoeles, that next ſucceeded him on 
the Stage, he gives this CharaQter, © o_ 
et & he 
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© he was in Earneſt an extraordinary Per- 
« ſon; and among his many eminent and. 
E all virtuous Qulifarions when he con- 
&« cerns himſelf with Amours, nothing can 
&« be more temperate or decent, &c: ' His 
&« Deſcriptions of Love are within the 
« 'Terms of Honour ; 'the Tenderneſles are 
& ſolemn as well as ſoft ; they move to 
« Pity and Concern, and go no farther. 
&« In fine, like his -Predeceſſor, he lightl 
* touches -upon an amorous Theam ; and, 
&© to uſe our Author's ingenious Alluſion, 
He glides along like a Swallow upon the W ater, 
and Skims the Surface, without dipping 4 
Feather. Se ER 

« Next for Euripides, his ChafaGter a= 
* grees too with his Elder Brothers; ever 
« to priding himſelf in Virtue and ,Mg- 
* defty, delivering great, T houghts in com- 
« mon Language, and being dreſt more 
* like a Gentleman than a Player: .His Di- 
« ſtinction- lies in the Perſpicuity of - his 
« Stile; in Maxims and Moral Refleftion ; 
& in his peculiar Happineſs for DUR 
*, the Paſſions, eſpecially that of Pity ; ail 


& 
* laſtly; in: exhauſting the Cauſe, and ar- 

& ouing pro and.c on the ſtretch of 

guing pro and.co upon the ſtretch 0 

* Reafon. And for Modeſty he 1s 1ntirely 
* itt the Authors Favour, &c. He calls | 
Whoting . Scupidneſs and playing the 
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©& Fool; and: to be Chaſt and Regular is 
& with him, as well as with A/chylrs , 
& Z«pcy:'y9, As much as to fay, *tis the 
« conſequence of Senſe and right I hink- 
* 10g, Oc. 


*Tis true, he ſingles out one frail Brother 
of the Quill, Ari/tophanes, and finds a very 
foul Blot in his Scutcheon, viz. Atheiſm ; 
_ and hereupon very Dn, declaims up- 
*on that Topick, viz. upon his ridiculing 
the Gods,and breaking in upon Religion,@&c. 
for ſeveral whole Pages. But as heavy as 
the Atheiſt lies upon him, {till he wipes off 
the Imputation of Debauchery, afluring us, 
& 'That as to the buſineſs of Love, Ari/to- 
« phanes always declin'd it. He never pat- 
« ches upa Play with Courtſhip and Whin- 
© ing, tho? he wrote nothing bur Come- 
& dy, &c. ?Tis true, as tothe Atheiſm of 
HG ibhans tho* it may appear {ſomewhat 
a Sin againſt the Athenian .Light of 'Theo- 
logy: Ir happen'd to bea Fault on the bet- 
ter ſide, (at leaſt in the Chriſtian Scale) 
when only againſt the Libertine Houſhold 
of Heathen Gods, where neither Infidelity 
nor Apoſtacy were altogether ſo Capital. 


Now, as ſuch were the Characters of the 
Ancient Poets, and thoſe the very Founders 
of the Feaſt in the Theatrical Entertain- 

| ments 


re 
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ments in St. Cyprian and Tertullian's Days, 
and ſome Apes after them, I cannot but. 
once more repeat my Amazement at their 
over-paſſionate Exclamations againſt the | 
Stage, eſpecially upon the miſtaken Topick 
of Lewdneſs and Debauchery. 


After all this honeſt and faithful Review 
of the Ancient Stage, taken even by our 
kind Author himſelf, I fancy he has given 
us ſome mgpe ſubſtantial Reaſons for the 
Scriptural Silence againſt Plays, than all 
theſe Fathers have done. For if ſuch, by 
his own generous Acknowledgment, was 
the Stages Primitive State of Innocence ; (a 
Confeſſion which we highly ſtand obliged 
to him for, though like one of Sir Marz:zz 
MarraPs Diſcoveries, confidering how lit- 

_ tle it makes for his Cauſe,) I fear we ſhall 
thank him ſor a Favour he never intended 


Us. 


If therefore,'. as T was ſaying, or rather 
our Author has ſaid for me, Fn was not. . 
on the Innocence of the Heathen Stage, 
under all the Reſtritions of Chaſtity, Modeſty 
and Decency, not only from the native Prin- 
ciples of the Authors, bur alſo from the Re- 
gulation of Publick Authority ; but even 
ſuch was the Merit ({o I may call ir), of 


thoſe Theatrick Repreſentations 1ſo kettle 
E3 tend- 


pn; moron —opy yoeeengs 7 + Eg erm ee ear 
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tending to the Corruption of Manners, 
Thar ſeveral of them were written with a Ge- 
#ins, to ſpeak in his own Language, enough 
to transfuſe and inſpire a Spirit of Bravery, 
ſo far from a Check, as tobe rather an Excita- 
tion to Virtue. Here, upon all theſe Con- 
ceſſions even from our Author himſelf, (pro- 
vided till that as Stage-Plays are only Hu- 
mane Inſtitutions, and Worldly Diverſions, 
and that that ObjeCtion ſhall. be found no 
Bar to this Plea of Innocence, as that I hope 
we ſhall make out ;) this then being the 
Stage, and theſe the Plays that faced the 
whole Travels of the Apoſtles; here's a ve- 


Ty ſubſtantial Argument for the Evangelical 


Silence, in not one word againſt them ; for 
the Mouths of thoſe Divine Oracies open'd 
only to the Correction of ce. 


Nor will it raiſe any part of an Obje- 
ction againſt this Argument for their Si- 
lence, &c. That the Original innocent Con- 


ftitution of Plays was ſomefimes Corrupted, 
their Modeſty ry ! and Abuſes crept 
o 


in amongſt them, as this Author often ob- 
ſerves againſt them ; For as the very Hea- 
thens themſelves had their Cenfors and In- 
ſpectors appointed to corre&t and .puniſh 
thoſe Abuſes, and to keep the Stage in the 
bounds of Modeſty, .I- hope the Chriſtians 
needed no particular Scriptural + 

22 tnart 
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1. Long 
that Caſe: The Divine Wiſdom muſt then 
have moſt truly had a low Opinion of Chri- 
ſtians, to think they wanted any particular 
Evangelical Light to follow, even where 
the Ignorant Heathen had led before them. 
And as to the more horrid Repreſentations 
of the Amphitheater, ſo frequent in the 
Neronian Reign, in which St. Paul died ; 
here indeed there wanted no Evangelick 
Command, to warn the Chriſtian from 
thoſe Execrable Bloody Walls, where Mur- 
der upon Murder, even in cold Blooded 
Sport was made a Publick Entertainment ; 
The Divine Wiſdom, as Sr. Cyprian fays, 
had had a low Opiniog indeed to think the 
Chriſtian could want a Heavenly Caution 
of entring thoſe Shambles of Humane But- 
chery. 


Beſides, to ſhew how little the Dramatick 
Poetry lay under the Goſpel Cenſure, our 
Author, (tho? upon another occaſion, is 
pleas'd to quote that Text of St. Paul, Evil 
Communications corrupt Good Manners, as the + 
Expreſſion firſt of the Comick Poet Menax- 
der, 290 Years before Chriſt, and after- 
wards of St. Paul the Apoſtle. Here I would 
 ask whether St. Pax! the moſt Learned of 
the Apoltles, in delivering the Divine Ora- 
cles of God, would have incorporated the fay- 
ing of a Heathen Poer, that poſſibly had 

: G4 been 
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been ſpoke a hundred times over' on the 
Publick Stage, by a Hireling Player, into 

the Goſpel! of Truth, notwithſtanding the 
Morality aad Innocence of the Expreſſion it 
ſelf; had Stage-Plays in themſelves, and that 

in their worſt capacity of Comedies, : juſtly . * 
lain under St.Cypriaz*sCharatter of them, 7s. 

That were they not otherwiſe highly Criminal, | 
the Foolery of them is egregious and unb:toming 

the Gravity of Believers ? | | 


| For ſome other Inſtances of St. Pauls 
Reſpect for the Poets. "bs 


In As 17. 28. In him we live and move 
' 4nd have our Being; as certain of your own 


Bs late ſaid,” far we ore fo bis Of * 
WI F , mS' | h | 


Tn his Epiſtle to Titus, Chap. 1. wer. 14, 
- T5. ſpeaking of the People of Crete, he ſays | 
| in the words of Epimenides the Poet. 


Koning a6 Avg}, x31g Onein, ze54 ptg ap)el ts One 


7 themſelves, even a Prophet of their own, 


ſaid, The Cretians are always Liars, evil Beaſts, 


ſlow Bellits : This Witneſs is true, &C. 


Here the Apoſtle has not diſdain'd ta 
quote a Heathen Poer, nay, and honour him 
with the Title of Prophet, 


Now 
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Now therefore as the Spirit of God ſpoke: 
by the inſpired Apoſtles, we may venture 
to boaſt, it gives ſome Reputation to the 
Poet, and ſurea little Vindication of the ' In- 
nocence of rhe Profeſſion, that the Holy Ghoſt 
himſelf has ſpoke in the words of a Menan 
der, and an Epimeniats. 


But to make a little farther Examination 
into the Reaſon of this over-violent Zeal and 
Vehemence of the Primitive Fathers againſt 
the Stage. We are to confider the foremen- 
tioned Authority, viz. Theopbilas, Tertul- 
lian, Clemens Alexanarinus, Minutius Felix, 
and St. Cyprian, ſo faithfully tranſlated by 
Mr. Collier, lived allin the ſecond or third 
Century, in the Mourning Mzzority of the 
Charch of God, under the Heathen Per/eca- 
tions, For Conſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian 
Emperor, began- his Reign but in the be- 
ginning of the fourth Century. Had not 
then thoſe Primitive Fathers, with Stakes, 
Gibbets, Cauldrons, Gridirons, Racks, &c. 
all before their Eyes,. a juſt cauſe of Com- 
plaint againſt the ' Chriſtian Inclination for 
Plays, Delight.and Pleaſure at that time of 
Day ? Does the Son from his Fathers Death- - 
Bed go to the Muſick-Houſe ? or the Widow 
from her Husbands Funeral to the Dancing- 
School? Was the Play-houſe a Far" 
Chriſtian Diyerſion, poſiibly to come To 

| , a Las 
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a Lavrences Gridiron to a Thyeſtes Feaſt? I 
may herejoyn with Tertullian. © Tn Ear- 
«© neſt, Chriſtian, our Time for Entertain- 
©« ment is not yet ; yeare too craving and ill 
& manag'd, it you are fo violent for De- 
* light, page 255. | 


Beſides, was it not a yet greater aggrava- 
tion to the ill timed Chriſtian Fondneſs 
ſor Plays, to herd, conſort and mix with 
their 1yrants, Perſecutors and Murderers 
the Heathexs.in their Entertainments and Dis 
verſionsAnd therefore is it to be doubted, but 
that this unſealonable Inclination of, the 
Chriſtians for Plays went a great way. in the 

Fathers Paſſionate Declamations againſt 
them; and undoubtedly to check the Chri- 
ſtian Fondnefſs in that Caſe, puſl'd *fem up- 

on the neceſſity ofenlarging upon that ſtron- 

ger Argument, viz. The Unlawfulneſs of 

Plays, where the weaker one, the Indecency 


of {ceing them, would not prevail? 


Nay, as Clemens Alexanarinus joyns the 
Circus and the Theatre togerher, when he 
ſays, They may not improperly be called the 
Chas of Peftilence. Does not. therefore the 
bloody Gladiator, the profeſſion of the Murder At 
the Prize,as Minutius Felix calls it,the Secular 
Games, and the Paxtomimi, and all the reſt of 


the 
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the more Licentious and Barbarous Heathen 
Entertainments, goa great way in the Con- 
demnation of the more Innocent Plays, 
whilſt the Stage ſuffers with the Ill Compa- 
ny it keeps; all thoſe horrid Diverſions, be- 
ing at the ſame time ſupported by the Ty- 
rant Pagan Emperors? Nay, does not the 
'very Chriſtian Horror of _ thoſe Heathen 
Tyrants, the Patrons of thoſe Plays, go a 
great way with rheſe Fathers to the Con- 
demnation of the Feaſt for the Founders ſake? 
And therefore 1s all this Vehemence, though 
to a ſtretch of Argument, and the Racking of 
Reaſons againſt them, any thing to be won- 
der'd at ? 


Suppoſe we could parallel the ſame Mo- 
dern Caſe; were there, for Inſtance, any ſuch 
Diverſion as Plays amongſt the T «rks, would 
not the Grecian Patriarchs be as tender of 
the Chriſtians mixing in that Diverſion, 
more eſpecially if our Mahometans were like 
their Heathers, a Spirit of Perſecution? Why 
then are all theſe Primitive Champions 
brought down to Battle our Theatres, when 
_ their whole Ground of Quarrel and Foun- 
dation of Complaint, is ſo Foreign to the 
preſent State of the Ezz/:ſh Stage ? 


i 2 | 
Next, we'll examine the ſhort Ageount 
he pretends to give us of the Councils, of 
| = - the 
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the Primitive Church concerning the 
Stage. 

© 'The Council of 1liberis or Collioure, De-: 
creed, © That it ſhall not be lawful for any 
* Woman, who is either in full Communi- 
« on, or a Probationer for Baptiſm, to Mar- , 
«*ry or entertain any Comedians or Actors ; 
* who takes this Liberty ſhall be Excommu- 


« nicated, Arno 305. Car, 67. 


* © The firſt Council of Arles, Excommus» 
* nicates Players as long as they continue to 
« At, Anno 314. Can. 5. 


«'The ſecond Council of Ar/es made their 
« 20th Canon to the ſame purpoſe, and al- 
«moſt in the ſame words, Anno 452. 


< The third Council of Carthaze, of which 
« St. Auguſtine was a Member, Ordains, 
' © That the Sons of Biſhops or other Clergy- 
' © men ſhould not be permitted to furniſh out 
« publick Shews, or Plays, or be preſent at 
«them. Such ſort of Pagan Entertainments 
«being \forbidden the Lazty, it being al- 
© ways unlawful for all Chriſtians to come 
«< among Blaſphemers. 


«By the 35th Canon of this Council 'tis 
5 Decreed, That AGtors or other S belong- 
_- * ing 


( 91) 
« ing to the Stage, who are either Com» 
« verts or Penttents, &c. ſhall not be de- 
« nied Admiſſion in the Church, which 
« ur Author. remarks, was a Proof 
& that Players as long as they kept_to 
« their Employment were barr'd Commu- 
© 2100. © | | TS PEEES 48> 


Another African Council declares, + 


« That the Teſtimony of People of ull 
« Reputation, of Players, and others of ſuch 
<« ſcandalous Employments, ſhall not be ad- 
«mitted againft any Perſon. | Arno 424. 
-<Ca2. 90: ; 


| Theſecond Council of Chaalon ſets forth, 
© That Clergy-Men ought to abſtain 


« from all over-engaging Entertainments in 
 ©& Muſick, or. Show (Oculorum auriumgq; Ule- 
&« cebris); and as for the {mutty and licenti- 
- © ous Inſolence of Players, and;:Buffoons, let 
-<2em not only decline the hearing it theme 
« ſelves, but. likewiſe - conclude the: Laity 
« obliged. ro the ſame ConduCt. Anzo 813. 
ISO . > 71 t;; | DIE 


4: I have here recited his Authority of the 
Councils of the Church at thus::full length, 
as 


i 
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affording 'Matter for ſeveral ſerious Re- 
fictions and weighty Conſiderations. Firft, 
then 1t appears by the expreſs words of the 
Council of -Carthaze, that the:Comedies then 
' Atted, were Pagan Entertainments, and ge- 
nerally 'pertorn”d- by Pagans, wiz, Blaſphe- 
mers, and for certain were the Compoſition 
of the Heathen Poets ; for we have no Re- 
cord or mention of any Chriſtian Poet that 
compiled or wrote any Theatrical Repre- 
ſentacions; [For had there been any ſuch 
Chriſtian Author, his Name at leaſt, 1f not 
ſome of his Works would in. all likelihood 
have been. tranſmitted to Poſterity, as well 
as ſo many of the Dramatick Labours of the 
Heathen Poets : Beſides, had there been any 
ſuch Dramatick Chriſtian Writers, undoubt- 
edly the ſeveral Councils that prohibited the 
Performante of 'Plays, -and exprelly forbid the 
farge(bing: ot -drefſing out of Shews or Plays, 
would have much more-particularly repri- 
manded the more Capital Offender, viz. the 
Compiler and: Compoſer of fuch Entertain- 
ments, it being their equal Duty and Cau- 
tion to cruſh' the Egg as theCocatrice: 


, Nevertheleſs, though Playing then ſtogd 
upon that Heathemniſh bottom, however the 
_ Chriſtians were apt not only to entertain 

| Comedians and Ators, but Perſonally _ 
| V69 
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{elves to be AQtors, 'nay, and in thoſe very 
Heathen Compoſitions. 


© Now here was occaſion of juſt Complaint 
in'thoſe Divine Aſſemblies, - the Councils of 
the Church, againſt this PraQtice- of: the 
Chriftians, were the matter-of Playing it 
ſelf never ſo innocent. For'tmuch 'the ſame 
Reproach (though not the fame Apology) 
lay againſt them, "as the Jews threw upon 
our Saviour, viz. for conforting-with'Pub- 
licans and Sinners. PH) 


as in thoſe Days'' was in its 
Morning : . The Sun of Righteouſneſs had 
not fully diſpelled the Heathen Darkneſs and 
Agnorance.” -The Chriſtians had the 'Urcon- 
vertetHeathen' every: where 'round them. 
And as the great: Work” of calling m' the 
fulneſs of the: Gertiles was/not yet 'perfedt- 
ed ;''it might reaſonably give Offence to the 
Fathers of the Charch, and raiſe ſome ſha- 
dow'of fear, * that 'the Chriſtian:Condeſeen- 
fion to intermix.in the: Pagan Diverſions and 
Vanities, viz. thelt Plays, ' and thoſe origi- 
nally too of at Idolatrous Foundation, migh 

give that Reputation or at leaſt'that:Coun- 
renance to wen as poſhbly. might in 
ſorne'meaſure refard the great 'Work of Uni- 


verfal Converſion.--- 


Now 
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4; Now'as-all theſe Connc/s commenced 
» from the beginning of the Fourth Century, 
at, or after the Adminiſtration of the Romar 
Empire was lodged in. the Hands of Chri- 
'ftian Princes; thoſe 'Primitive Royal Sons 
of the Church, thoſe Champions of the Faith 
= that wouldineverbe wanting 1 their utmoſt 
ol Zeal and Induſtry to:/propagate the Goſpel 
| ' of Truth :- Here, I fay, 'it, will afford /a 


Matter of the niceſt Speculation, wiz, How 
Players and: Playing ſhould lie - under © this 
_— publick Cenſure of the Church, and yet 
Ating it ſelf continued unfilenced and un- 
<uppreſſed by ſo many : ſucceſſive Chriſtian 

| = 4 (F945 os i WE. ' rd 5 My 3,44 4 - 
-:. That it kept all this while ſo unſuppre&&'d; 
is. plain and evident-;- otherwiſe; why, ſo 

7 -many repeated Decrees of- Councils againlt 
| them, if the occafion of: Offence, viz. Play 
ing it ſelf, had--not 'continued ? Nor cag it 


be ſuppoſed, had Playing been very much 
offenſive, or had but half the black Colours 


|  {Mr. Co/hier-haslaid upon at,» but 'that ſome 
Ghoſtly. Connfellors. world have. adviſed 
thoſe: Emperors to ſuch a 'Sippreſſion of the 
Stage; and undoubtedly they had liften'd 
0 ſuch Advice. ' Their Power of putting 
ſuch Adyicein Execution was., indiſputable, 
and had theArgument been powerful enough 
co 


-- 


— 
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to perſwade *em, without queſtion the Wil 
would not have been wanting ; and conſe- 
quently the Chriſtian Roma» Empire would 
never have faln ſhort of the Heathen Plato in 
his Common-wealth,in baniſhing the Play- 
| houſe, upon a full Conyition of their Chri- 
| ſtian Duty to oblige them to ſuch a Refor- 
mation : At. leaſt; had the Lenity of. thoſe 
Chriſtian Emperors, who propagated the 
Faith, not by Rods of Iron, but Beams of 
Mercy, indulged their Pagan Subjects to 
continue their Heathen Plays and Yaritzes ; 
nevertheleſs, *tis highly to be ſuppoſed, they 
had either uſed their own Imperial, or com- 
 miſſion'd their Eccleſiaſtical Authority: to 
forbid that Liberty : to their Chrijtian . 


Subjetts. 


But as nothing of all this was done, but 
the open and publick Stage continued un+ 
ſhaken, in defiance of all this Holy Breath 
againſt it ; what can we in all Reaſon con- 
clude, but that theſe Chriſtian Princes lookt 
| back to the: fore-mention'd Fathers louder: 
Thunder againſt 'the Stage, as onlyatem<- 
porary Blaſt ; the greatett Cloud that rais'd 
all that Storm, the main Eccleſiaſtical Mat- 
ter of Complaint, was difpelPd ; for the 
late Mourning , now : Smiling Church, had 
thrown off her Cypreſs, her Wounds were 
all head, and her Tears wiped away ; _— 

F us - 
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thus that great Stage-Stumbling-Block, v2. 
the a OITRNT, of Mirth and Diverſion, 
was removed. The Chriſtians too now 
joining in the Heathen Diverſion, met their 
Friends, not their Perſecutors there. - And 
for the bloodier Gladiators, and all the other 
lewder and more barbarous Theatrick En- 
tertainments, they fell in covrſe with the 
Tyrants that ſupported them. Thus all 
theſe higheſt Provocations of the Primitive 
Chriſtian Quarrel againſt the Theatres com- 
. poſedand ended, and nothing but the Inno- - 
cent Dramarick Stage left: ſtanding ; and that 
to liable to all the Inſpettion and Regula- 
tion of Cerſors and Superviſors, upon.any 
Abuſe or Corruption : How then muſt thele 
Chriſtian Emperors look upon theſe Decrees 
of the Councils, but as an over-warmth of 
Zeal, a ſort of a Jurj-Preſentation, paſt at 
their Vacat Exiguis, not weighty enough to 
found a State-Indii#ment upon ? Nay, their 
Sentence perhaps not worthy the Execution, 
as pronounc'd by not altogether the proper 
Judges of the Fatt: A true Inquiſition into 
the Stage being more the Szates, than the 
Churches Province. Thoſe: Reverend Di- 
vine. Doctors of their Councils, pals their 
Judgment at too far diltance ; their Gravi- 
ties come leaſt, or perhaps never into a 
Play-houſe Walls; and therefore the full 
Cognizance of the Matter, ' and the true 
7 Merits 
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Metits of the. Cauſe, lay not ſo much in 
their Reach; : 


For theſe therefore, and whatever other 
Reaſons the PrimitiveChriſtian Government 
was induced to continue the Srage; Is not 
here one of the moſt convincing . Arguments 
for hy 26524 ne: Of the = 
atres,eſpecially comparing the different Cir- 
cu bo fp Ba them? Our Playsare 
no Heathen Compoſitions ; our Aathors and + 
Auditors profeſs one Faith ; our Stage lies 
under no Eccleſiaſtical Reprimand from: the 
Fathers of our Church : . In ſhort; we have 

fo many more favourable AﬀpeQts, and all 
that Weight on our fide, in ballance between 


' *em; enough to filence even Calumny 1t 


felf. 


And thus, as our. Stage has ſo leading ani 

Example as the Primitive Chriſtian Indule 
gence to warrant its Foundation ; as it has 
received the Protection. of Crown'd Heads, 
it has ſometimes had the Honour of 'their 
Royal Preſence at its Diverſions too;- and 
what's yet greater, even Pfinces of the moſt 
exalted Piety have been the Royal Guelts 
within thoſe publick Walls. 


| Tna Sermon upor the Death of the late 
QUEEN, preach'd by W:l;am Payne, D. D: 
| B'S Rector 


CE) : 
Re&or of St. Mary Whitechappel, Chaplain to 
His MAJESTY, Page 19 and 20. di- 
lating upon that copious Theme, the {hin- 
ing Piety of that truly Chriſtian Princeſs, 
we read as follows : 


&« She gave Patterns of Virtue not un- 
' © couth or fantaſtick, affefted or unnatural, 
& ſuchas we meet in the Legends, but whar 
&« are agrecable tq Civil Lite, and to all the 
&« Stations of this World, what Chriſtianity 
& and the plain Law of God require of us ; 
« and thoſe Things which they had not 
« forbidden, She did not think neceſlary to 
« forbid her Self. The undue Rigours and 
« -Severities of ſome Indiſcreet Perſons have 
* done great Harm to Religion and Virtue, 
* by condemning thoſe "Things as abſolutely 
* {inful, which are ſo only by Accident, 
* but in themſelves. innocent ; ſuch as 
& Dancing, Playing at Caras, going, to Plays, 
* and thelike. Our Admirable QUEEN: 
* could diſtinguiſh here between Duty 
« and Prudence, between Unlawful and 
* Inexpedient. She would not refuſe thoſe 


* Common Diverſions, nor uſe them too 
* much: She would not wholly keep from 
* ſeeing of Plays, as if they were utterly 
© unlawful, &c. 


Here 
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Here are two Chriſtian Authorities, one 
from the Theatre and the other the Pulpit, 
of a contrary Opinion to Mr. Collier, viz. 
That Plays in themſelves are an Innocent 
Diverſ10n. | 


And here I muſt look back to: one Argu- 
ment of the Fathers againſt the Theatres. 
St. Chry/oſtome, to oppoſe the Worldly Di- 
verſion of the Stage, tells us how Sr. Paa/ 
exhorts us to rejojce in the Lord. He faid, In 
the Lord, not in the Devil. And St. Jerome 
on the ſame Subjett ſays, © Some are De- 
« lighted with the SatisfaCtions of ' this 
& World, ſome with the Circas, and ſome 
« with the Theatre. But the P/almift Com- 
« mands every good Man to delight himſelf 
« inthe Lord. | 


Theſe Precepts of the P/al/miff, and the 
. Apoſtle , are indeed the higheſt Duty of 
Chriſtianity. But as we are but. Men, 'tis 
a Duty tuo weighty to e upon Humane 
Weakneſs, without any Intervals of fore 
lighter Alleviations - of rhe Cares and La- 
bours of Lite. Were Life to be. intitelf di- 
vided between the Prayer-book, the P/al: 
ter and . the Plough, Rejoycing in God js ' 
that Exercife of Piety, requiring ſo Tnrent 
and Exalted a Meditation, that the weak- 
nefs of Humane Narure would hardfy be 
F 3 able 
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able to keep up the Soul on ſo ſublime a 
flight, without flagging her Wing , and 
Devotion ſo ſeyerely tyed to the Altar, I fear, 
would make þut a very lean Sacrifice. 


But both the P/almiſt and the Apoſile did 
not extend this Command to Rejoyce ozly in 
the Lord ; no,, their Commiſſhon reach'd 
not ſo far, they neither did, nor. could de- 
liver ſuch a Precept, becauſe their Lord and 
Maſter, our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, would 
have refuted them. 


For to give us an Inſtance,. that Tempo- 
raland Worldly Mirth and Rejoycing has 
received a Warrant of Authority even from 
Chriſt himſelf; we need but read how 
Chrift and his Mother were -called to the 
Marriage in Cana of Galiiee, where his Be- 
ginning of Miracles was turning Water 1n- 
t Wine. Ry 


_ . Here we may Jnnocently and Modeſtly 

preſume to ſuppoſe,at this MarriageFeſtival, 
when their Wine, as the Text expreſſes, was 
_ drank out, that Cheerefulneſs and Mirth 
_ went round with the Glaſs, not Spiritual 
Mirth, for that wants not the Juice of the 
Grape. And here undoubtedly our Saviour 
would neither have been himſelf a Gueſt at 
the Feaſt, or heightned the: Mirth at the 
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Price of a Miracle, had either a Cheerful 
Glaſs, a Sociable Rejoycing, or the Inno- 
cent Delights of Life been Sinful and Unlaw- 
ful. Nor can the End of this Miracle, 
expreſt in the Text, viz. The manifeſting 
forth his Glory, and making his Diſciples believe 
on him, be any Argument to weaken my Af- 
ſertion. For *twere even Impiety to ſug- 
geſt, That our Saviour could want Occal - 

on or Opportunities of Exerting the God, to 
ich a poor Choice for the Ground of a Mi- 
racle, 


Next, let us examine one of the moſt Ca- 
pital Offences of Dramarick Poetry arraign'd 
both by the Philoſophers, Fathers £ the 
Church, and the Son of the Church, Mr, 
Collier, viz. The Raiſing the Paſſions, &C, 


Here we'll begin with\Tragedy. Tragedy 
indeed does raiſe the Paſſions ; and its chief 
work 1s 10 raiſe Compaſſion : | For the grear 
Entertainment. of Tragedy, ' is the moving 
that tendereſt and noblelt Humane Pafſſon, 
Pity, And what is it we pity there, but 
the Diftreſſes, Calamities and Ruins of FH» 
nour, Loyalty, Fidelity or Love, &c. repreſent- 
ed in ſome True or Fictitious, Hittorick-or 
Romantick SubjeQ of the Play ?. Thus YVir- 
tae, like Religion by its Martyrdom, is ren-, 
dred more ſhining by its S«ferings, and the 
Dn = RAJ F 4 Im- 
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Impreſſion we recerve from Tragedy, is only 
making us in Love with YVirtae, ( for Pity 
is a little Kin to Love) and out of Love 
with Vice ; for at the {ame time we pity _ 
the ſuffering Virtue, it raiſes our Averſions 
and Hateto the Treachery orTyranny in the 
Tragedy, from whence and by whom that 
Virtue {uffers. How often 1s the good A- 
Qor (as for Inſtance, the Jago in the Moor 
of Venice, or the Counteſs of Notimgham in 
the-Earl of Eſſex) little leſs than Curſt for 
AQting an Ill Part * Such a Natural Aﬀe- 
Qtion and Commiſeration of Innocence does 
Tragedy raiſe, and ſuch an Abhorrence of 
Villany. | 


And that this is truly the Entertainment 
of Tragedy, we come on purpole to ſee 
Virtue made Lovely, and Vice made Odious. 
That ExpeCtation brings us to the Play ; and 
if we find not that very Expectation an- 
ſwer'd, inſtead of any fatisfattory Delight 
. we receive, or any Applauſe we return, we 
Explode and Hiſs our Entertaiment ; the 
Play ſinks, and the Perfarmance is. loſt, and 
we come away. with this Diſreliſh as to 
think both our Money and Time ill 
ſpent. | 


*Tistrue a Character that has not all the 
PerfeQtions of true Honour or Innocence, 
arcs. 
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nay a Vicious one ſometimes may move 
Compaſſhon. Burt then ?tis not the Vice or 
Blemiſhes in the Charatter that moves that 
Pity. For Inſtance in the Orphan, we pity 
the Vicious and Libertine Polydore that lyes 
with his Brother's Wife. But when do we 
pity him? When he's touch'd with that ſenſe 
and horror of his Guilt, that he gives up 
his Life, (pick's a feign'd Quarrel with, the 
Injur'd Ca#al:o, and runs upon his Sword) 
to Expiate. *Iis not the Criminal but 
the Penitent, the Virtue not Vice in the Cha- 
rater moves the Compaſſion. 


Thus we pity Timon of Athens, not as the 
Libertine nor Prodigal, but the M:/anthro- 
\* pos: When his Manly and Generous Indig- 
nation againſt the Univerſal Ingratitade of 
Mankind (makes him leave the World and 
fly the Society of Man; when his. open'd 
Eyes and recollected Virtue can ſtand the 
Temptation of a Treaſure he found in the 
Woods, enough to purchaſe his own Eſtate 
again ; When all this glittering Mine of 
of Gold has not Charm to bribe him back in- 
to a hated World, to the Society of Yi/- 
| lains, Hypecrites and Flatterers. We pity the 
|. Evandratoo, his Miſtreſs, not for the Vice 
' andFrailty in her Character, but for that 
Generous Gratitude to the Founder of her 
| Fortunes, that ſhe ſells all ſhe has in' the 

EE World, 
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World, and brings it all in Jewels to relieve 
the Diſtreſſes of Timon ; and what heigh- 
tens our Pity, is, that ſhe follows him, nor 
for a Criminal or wanton Converſation with 
him: Nay, what's yet greater, ſhe can quit 
all the Vanities and Temptations of Life, 
and with an equal Contempt of Jewels and 
Gold, can embrace his voluntary Paverty, 
+ Roots, drink Water, and dye with- | 
um, 


However, if the pitying Part is not the 
main Offence, there's another more dread- 
ful Danger from Tragedy. For as his Ms- 
putius Felix, upon that Subject, tells us, 
* Sometimes a Luſcious Attor ſhall: whine 
«you into Love, and give the Diſeaſe that 
* he Countertfeits. 


Mr. Collier himſelf is more at large upon 
this Play-houſe Danger : For he' concludes 
his Book with this laſt Argument to prove 
the Unlawfulneſs of Plays, viz. © Were 
*the Stage in a condition to Wipe off 
<« all her other Imputations, there are two 
«'Things behind which would ftick upon 
« them, and have an ill Effe&t upon the Au- 
« dience. The firſt is their dilating. ſo much 
© upon the Argument of Love. "The Sub- 
«ject is Treated Home, and in the moſt 
*tender and paſhonate manner _ 
66 e 
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* them, and diſables the whole Audience: 


HS « 


Cad 
ble, &'c. Theſe Love Repreſentations, 
oftentimes call upthe Spirits and ſet them 
at Work. The Play is Ated over again 
in the ſenſe of Fazcy, and the fr Imita« 
tion becomes a Model. Love hay generally 
a Party within, and when the Wax 1s pre- 
par'd the Impreſſion is eaſily made. Thus 
the Diſcaſe of the Stage grows catching. 


pany ; and forms theſe Paſſhons, whefn'it 3 
does not find them, &s. | 


« T don't ſay the Stage Fells 4! before 


*Tis a hard Battle where none eſcapes. 
However. their Triumphs and their Tro- 
þhies are unſpeakable. Neither need we 
much wonder at the matter. They are 
dangerouſly prepar'd for Conqueſt, and 
Empire. There's Nature,and Paſſion, and 
Life, in all the Circumſtances of their 
Aition. Their Declamation, their Mein, 
their Geſtures and their Equipage, are 
moving and ſignificant. Now when 
the Subject is agreeable, a lively Re- 
> 4-21: , and a ' paſſionate . way 'of 

xprefſion, make wild work, and have 
a ſtrong Force upon the Blood and Term- 


I can 
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] cannot well underſtand what Mr. Col. 
lzer means (and I fear, he don't over-well 
underſtand himſelf,) in all this laſt Para- 
graph. But perhaps he delign'd it more for 
Rapſody than Reaſon ; and 1o *tis no great 
matter whether it be Izte!/z27ble or not. For 
all this Nature, Paſſion, Life and Aion ; 
Declamation, Mien, Geſture, and Equipage 
are purely the AFors, and by making fi 
wild work in the Blood and Temper, and 
felling ſo many of the Audience before-them, 
plainly tells us, That theſe unſpeakable Tri- 
umphs and "Trophies, Conqueſt and Em- 
pire are all the A&ors and Actreſſes, and the 
Cupids Darts come all from their own 
Eyes and Charms, and conſequently the Au- 
diences captivated Hearts are all their own ; 
the Enamour'd Gentlemes in the Pit, and the 
Gay Ladtes in the Boxes, are thefe ViQtori- 
ous Plajers. moſt paſſionate humble Ser- 


Vants. 


\. This anſpeakable Play-houſe YVittory,. T am 
afraid is a-piece of News that wants Con- 
firmation. For as to the Men-Players, T + 
dare ſwear for *em, that all the Feminine 
Trophies our Triumphant Young Fellows 
of both Play-Houſes can boaſt, 1s not enough 
to buy them Sword-knots and Crevarte- 
ſtrings. And for the Ladies of the Stage, 
with all the advantage of Paint, Plume, and 
| Candle- 
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Candle-light ; I do not hear they are fo very 
over-ſtockt with Idolaters, or make any 
ſuch general S/aughter-work amongſt the Au- 
dience before them. 


But for once, we'll wave this Interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Collier, and ſcrew his foremen- 
tion'd Rapſody. to the Senſe of his Mina- 
tis, viz, That the Charms of the Conn- 
terfeit whining Love, ſeparate from the 
Charms of the whining Lover, ſhall infuſe 
a True Love-lick Diſeaſe znto the Audi- 
ENCE. 


Now *tis worth one's Pains to inquire 
by what wonderful Operation, and by what 
unaccountable Conveyance, this Counter- 
feit Diſeaſe muſt infule the true Diſeaſe into 
the Audience. Firſt, here's Pyzmalion's Fa- 
ble infinitely out-done; for the Pyzmaliorn 
here does not animate the Image, bur the 
Image the Pz2malion. But let that paſs. 


How then mult this Love-diſeaſe be con- 
tracted ! why, thus. Here's a Young Beau- 
tiful Actreſs on the Stage, we'll ſuppoſe, by 
Virtue of the Attracting Graces of Carriage 
Movement, Addreſs, Tenderneſs, Langwth 
ment, and what not, ſhall make a Man 
fall in Love. Jn Love! With whom? 
not 
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not the Miſtreſs ofull theſe Attrafting Gra- - 
ces; No, that's the natural Way. of "falling 
in Love, and that's none of the Operation | 
here. Thoſe Graces that in any other Wo- 
man but an AQreſs ſhall win Hearts for 
her ſelf, ſhall here have a quite contrary 
Effet. You ſhall go off as cold as a Chafte. 
Joſeph to all theſe viſible Charms and Char- 
mer that gave you the Fire, and beall in 
a flame for ſome Body. elſe. Theſe are 1n- 
deed unſpeakable Stage-Triumphs and Tro- 
phies ! Thus the Charms of one Woman 
wins a Heart for another. TI have heard 1n- 
deed of Celador's kifling his Miſtreſs upon 
another Woman's Lips, but that was no- 
thing to this; He kiſs'd his Miſtreſs only 
in Imagination, but here the Lover 15 Cap- 
tivated in true Earneſt. 


Really the Ladigs in our Boxes ſtand high- 
ly obliged to the Women in the Play-houſe, 
and are inall Honour bound to ſupport the 
Stage. Þor inſtead of exerciſing any Dint 
of Charms of their own to get Lovers, 
they keep their Deputies on the Stage to. do 
the Dyudgery of Conqueſt, and carry off the 
Prize themſelves. 


One thing I would willingly adviſe Mr: 
Collier, viz. to fit Chair-man himſelf at a 
Natural 
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Natural Philoſophy Le&ure, and read a 
little Learnedly upon this uhſpeakable way 
of catching the Diſeaſe gf Love : Other- 
wiſe I am afraill *tis ſuch a weak-faith'd Age 
we live in, that all his Metaphyſical Divi- 
nity will hardly convince *%em of this Super- 
lative Operation of Love. 


Beſides, .if his Minutizs, and all the other 
Primitive Dottors much of the ſame Opi- 
nion, could plead Infallibility, and their Ar- 
gument were Unqueltionable : Nevertheleſs 
they would hardly carry -Mr. Coler's Cauſe. 
For if whining Love is this unſpeakable * 
key oe, and Love never whines but in 
our Tragedies, where the Virtuous Di- 
ſtreſsd [Love is the Darling in the Play ; 
Conſequently if a Man fhould catch; the 
Diſeaſe from a Jaffeir and Belvidira, or a 
Marius and Lavinia, or any ſuch CharaQter, 
ſuch an Infection would rather recommend 
'then condemn the Stage, not corrupt but 
reform the Audience, by refining that No- 
ble Paſſion; fo depraved in this Age, from 
Coldneſs and Libertiniſm, to Fidelity and 
Virtue. | 


Well, if the Infeftion from Tragedy 
ſtrikes not altogether ſo mortal, let us exa- 
mine the more peſtilential Air of Cy 

ei an 


| 
\ 
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and ſearch if poſſible, which way the more 
fatal Poiſon enters there. 


4 

Firſt, then for the ſubject of Comedy, 
*tis the Repreſentation of Humane Life in a 
lower claſs of Converſation ; we viſit the 
Palace for Tragedy, and range the Town 
for Comedy, v:z. for the Follies, the Vices, 
the Vanities and the Paſſions of Mankind, 
which we meet with every Dy: In ſhort, 
the Comedian, may join with the Satyriſt, 


Quicquid agunt Homines, Votum, Timor, 
Ira, Voluptas, 
Gaudia, Diſcurſus, noſtri eſt farrago libelli. 


But'to confine our ſelves into as narrow a . 


' compaſs as we can, under theſe three Heads, 

viz. Folly, Kpavery, and Love, we may not 
improperly Rank the whole Characters in 
Comedy. 


The Fools we may divide into three 
Claſſes, viz. the Cudden, the Cally and the 
Fop. The Cudden 2 Fool of God Almigh- 
ties making ; the Cully, of Man's making ; 
and the Fop, of his own making. 


For the firſt of theſe Fools the Cadden, the 
Sr. Martin Marr al, or the Sr. Arthur Adale, &c. 
I hope 


Con 
I hope the Audience is in no danger of tak- 
ing Taint from theſe CharaQters in Comedy ; 
the made Fool may be a catching Dileaſe, 
but not the bor» one. | 

For the ſecond., one of the made Fools, 
the Call. Here's the leaſt danger of a 
Contagion that way ; for that Diſeaſe is ra- 
ther cured-than catch'd from the Stage. The 
Country *Squire or the Knight, the Prodi- 
gal or the Bubble, &c. either Cozen'd by 
 Sharpers, Spungers, Dicers and Bullies ; or 
Jilted by Jades , or ſnared into any other 
Ruinous Folly. of this kind ; In expoſin 
theſe .CharaCters, the Stage does the Work 
of «a Philoſophy School, 1t carries the whole 
_ Force 'of Precept and Inſiruttion to warn. . 
unwary- Youth from the Snares and Quick- 
ſands of Debaychery. It points him out 
the ſeveral Harpies that devour him, and 
inſtead of taking Taint, from the Stage, the 
very ſight of the Plague-ſpots not gives, but 


expels the Contagion, 


For the third Fool, the Fop ; this indeed 
of all Fools is the moſt incorrigible. For 
| the Cudden wants no good Will ro be wiſer, 
and would learn Wir if he were;capable of 
it. The Cully indeed is capable of being 
taught Wit, but ſeldom learns it, till he has 
00 well paid for his - ſometimes 

Ws 
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perhaps at no leſs Price than his Ruin, when 
he buys the Knowledge of finding himſdlf 
a Chbuſe, by the ſame Experimental Wil- 
dom as Sir Philip Sydney's Painter learnt to 
draw Battle-work from Muſidorius , viz. 
when his -Hands were cut off, But of all 
Fools the Fop is the blindeſt ; his Faults 
are his Perfections, whilſt he looks upon 
himſelf as the compleateſt of Courtiers and 
Gentlemen ; and by that means perhaps, tho' 
never to be cured of the Fondneſs he has 
for his own tawdry Picture ; however, 1n 
all Places in the World *he will never pla: 
the Narciſſus at the Theatres, nor fall muc 
ig Love with his own painted Face, 1n a 
Sir Courth's or a Lord Foppingtor's Lookigg- 
glaſs. This I will poſitively fay, He that 
does not bring the Fop to the Play-houſle, 
ſhall never carry it from thence. And in 
all the Stage Fop-pictares, the Play-houſe 
bids ſo fair for mending that Fool too, that 
if the good Will fails, the Fault's not in the 
Mirror, the Hand that holds it, or the Light 
*tis ſets at, but the perverſe and deprav'd 
| Opticks that cannot ſee themſelves there. 


As to the ſecond Claſs, &c. the Villain, 
the T/arer, the Cheat, the Paxdar, the Ball, 
the Flatterer, and all the reſt of their Bre- 
thren in Iniquity ; there's fo little Danger 
from all their Stage-PiQtures, that there's 

| here 
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here no fear of playing the Varciſſas in the | 
Glaſs ; and therefore we'll paſs to the lewd 
Love-Diſtempers in Comedy ; and ſee. what 
Mortality the more dangerous Contagion 
and Malignity from theſe Counterfeit Di- 
ſeaſes may produce. 


Firſt then, to ſhew how very little Influ- 
ence the Stage-Charatters and Repreſenta- 
tions of Whoredom and Debauchery carry 
to the Temptation of the Audience, or the 
* Corruption of Manners ; or to make Lewd- 

. neſs look lovely even to the very Prattiſers 
of it : Let us conſider} that, he that loves 

 Whoredom, loves the Harlot purely as the 
Harlot, the Sin when it comes ſingly, 1n pars 
naturalibus, with as little a Train at the 
heels of it as. poſſible. For no Man loves 
the Levity and Fickleneſs of the Harlot, the 
falſeneſs of her Oaths and Tears, the pro- 
fuſenefs of her Vanity, the inſults of her 
Pride, or the mercynarineſs of her Luft; 
Every Man, nay, the greateſt Libertine 
himſelf would have a Miſtreſs; (if ſuch a 
Creature of that kind can be found in the 
World) that brings Love for Love. The 
Man that loves the Wanton,. loves not the 
Traitreſs nor the Hypocrite; The Syren may 
be lovely, and her Muſick pleafing ; but we 
are fot over-fond of her Enchantments, her 


Rocks nor her Quickſands. 
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The ſame Argument holds on the other 
fide : The Dalilah her ſelf loves a CharaQter of 
Honour and Fidelity in her Paramour, not 
| the looſeneſs of the Rover and the Libertine : 
The fineſt Gentlemen, one of them in all 
our Comedies ; a Dorimart himſelf 1s no ve- 
ry tempting Character for a Young Lady 
to fall in Love with. The verieſt Wanton 
of that Sex is as much for Monopoly as the 
other ; they care not for half Hearts, a 
Gallant divided between a Love:, a Bellizaa, 
and a Harriot. *Tis true, we may ſee a 
mad Florimel upon a Stage in Love with a 
wild Celadoy, for wildneſs ſake ; but that 
Rara avis in Terris, 1s hardly to be found 
oft of the Stage. 


Now as the Lovers, I mean the vicious 
CharaGters of Love, in our Comedies are 
generally (I might venture to fay, all of 
' *em) ſet forth with ſome of theſe foremen- 
tion'd Corruptions, viz. Levity, Hypocriſie, 
Infidelity, &c. we meet the Jilt, the Rover, 
the Libertine, falſe Vows, falſe Oaths, Love 
for Money, Treaſon for Love, or ſome 0- 
ther accumulated Sin, more than the bare 
Wanton, in all of them: All theſe therefore 
are ſo far from enſnaring or ſeducing the un-. 
wary Auditor, thoſe inviting Charmers off 
of the Stage by what he ſees preſented upon 
it ; that they are rather the Objetts of his A- 
verlion. Si, | ws - 
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The Obje&ts of his Averſion! Have a 
care what you ſay : no, no, ſays Dr. Collier 
at my Elbow, don't miſtake your ſelf 
Laftant;us his Teſtimony in his Dzvine In- 
ſtitations, Dedicated to Conftantine the Great, 
ſhall confute that Argument. 


« The Debauching of Virgins, and the A- 
mours of Strumpets are the Subject of 
Comedy. And here the Rule is, the 
& more. Rhetorick the more Miſchief, aid 
«< the beſt Poets 'are the worſt Common- 
« wealths-men. For the Harmony and 
«© Ornantent of the Compoſition, ſerves 
<« only to recommend the Argument, to 
« fortifie the Charme, and engage” the Me- 
© mory. Let usavyoid thereiore theſe Di- 
«. verſions leaſt ſomewhat of the Malignity 
* -{eize us, £ | 


& 
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Well, to anſwer both the Primitive 
Dr. and the Modern one together, I fancy 
ſome very good and {ubſtantial Reaſons, and 
Proof may be produc'd, That the Orna- 
ment and Compolition, the Poet and Rhe- 
torick- may make theſe Amours of Strum- 
pets, Debauchery, &c. a deleQable Enter- 
tainment to the Auditor that hears them 
upon the Stage; and yet neither recommend 
the Argument, nor leave any Charn!' to 
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corrupt him, or Malignity to ſeize him ; 
but rather the quite Contrary. | 


Firſt then, why 15 the Jilt, the Strumpet, 
or the Adultreſs, an Entertaining Chara- 
| Rter in Comedy ? Why ! Becauſe thoſe very 

Characters afford the moſt ample Matter 
in the Condudct of the Play, ta gain one of 
the great Ends of Comedy, and that which 
chiefly attracts the Audience thither, vzz, 
Mzrth. It gives Occaſion, Matter-and Sub- 
ject to create the Laughter of the Audi- 


ElIICC. 


The Jilt for Inſtance, with her Wind- 
ings and Turnings, her Wheedles to draw in 
her Czlly, and her Artifices to Secure and 
Manage him ; The falſe Wife with her 
Faunings and Flattery, to lull the Hus- 
| bands Jealouſie. Her Starts and her Fears at 
every Danger and Alarme, her whole Arts 
to cover the Hypocrite; and her Surprize 
and Confuſion at her DeteCttion and Diſco- 
very ( for Comedy it ſelt does that Drama- 
tick Juſtice to bring her to ſhame, 1f no 0- 
ther puniſhment) as they | afford plot 
delign, and contrivance, &c. are the 
higheſt Jeſt of Comedy. And *tis for that; 
and that only Charme that theſe Chara- 
MFers find fo general a Reception on the 
Stage, And that this is truly the only 

WY Os _ Charme, 
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Charme, is manifeſt from the ſucceſs of 
thoſe-Comedies. *Fis not the Lewdneſs it 
ſelf in a Vicious Character, thar recom- 
mends it to the Audience, but the watt 
Turnes, Adventures and. Surprizes in thoſe 
Characters that give it Reception. For 
without this, the Play drops and dies. 


And to ſhew you, that a Vicious Chara- 
ter, Quatenws as Vicious, is no Darling of 
the Audience; but that the Mirth only that 
it raiſes, 15 the Delight of Comedy ; let an 
Ingenious Author raiſe the ſame Mzrth upon 
a Virtuous Foundation, and that Comedy 
ſhall be as hvg'd a Favourite as the other. 
For Inſtance in a Sr. So/mon Single and ſeve- 
ral other* Comedies, where the Love 1s all 
Virtuous. In fine, *tisthe Wit of the Com- 
poſure, not the Vice in 'the Compolure, 
gives Life to the Comedy. A dull Repre- 
entation of Vice or Virtue, ſhall be equally 
Hiſt off the Stage. Andtho? even Vice and 
Debauchery in a Theatrick Repreſentation 
may find Applauſe, *tis never the more 
a Cloſet DEng for being a Stage one, 
Nay rather one the contrary, much #/s the 
Darling of the Cloſet. For the publick 
expoſure of Debauchery, with all her Trea- 
cheries, Wills, Deluſjons, Impoſtures and 
Snares, has more of the Antidotethan the 


Poyſon, 
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There's a great deal of difference betwixt |. 
likeing the PiQture and- the Subſtance. A 
Man may be very well pleas'd with a Foreſt 
work piece of Tapeſtry, with the Lyons, 
the Bears, and the Wolves, -&c. but not 
over fond of their Company in Fleſh and 
Blood ; and conſequently the very worſt 
Tilt may be the Minion upon the Stage, and, 
as I ſaid before, our Averſion 'off it. - 


Nay, I dare be ſo bold, as to tell. this an- 
gry Gentleman, as highly as he Refents the 
 Cuckolding of Aldermen and Quality in our 
Comedies, that I could find him Matter of 
vety good Inſtruction, from a CharaQter of 
this kind, in a very Ingenious Author, 
though not much in Mr. C#!l:exs Favour. 
For Example, If the Reverend Gentlemen 
ef the Fur would be but half as kind to a 
Play-houſe as a Pin-makers-Hall, and  tep for 
. Edification, but ſo far towards Weitmznſter, 
- as'to ſee the Od Batchelor ; 1 doubt: not but 
an 1/aac Fordlewife would be a very ſeaſona- 
ble Monitor to Reverend City Sixty, to 
warn againſt the Marrying to Sixteen. Nor 
canT think it ſuch a ſcandalous part of the 
Dramatick Poet ; but rather a true Poetick 
Juſtice, to expoſe the unreaſonableneſs of 
ſuch Superannuated Dotage, that can 
blindly think or hope, that a: bare Chain 
of Gold has Magick enough in the Circle to 
RT Mes nt, Er erogs bind 
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| bind the Fidelity of ſo unequal a Match, a 

. Match ſo contrary to the Holy Ordinance of 

_ * Matrimony ; and aa Itch at thoſe Years 
that deſerves the ſevereſt Laſh of the Stage. 
And if an Author would pick out ſuch a . 
CharaQter for a little Stage Satyr, where can 
he meet with it but amongſt theCity orCourt 
Quality ? Such Inequality of Marriages are 
rarely to be found, bur under the Roofs of © 
Honour; for ſo Antiquated a Lover, (the 

| leaſt hecan do) mult bring a Coach and Six, 
to carry off ſuch a Young Bride. 
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One thing mightily offends this Divine - 
Author, vzz. That our Modern Plays make 
.our Libertines of both Sexes, Perſons of Fi- 

ure and Quality, Fine Gentlemen and La- 
Ties of Faſhion, a fault utterly unpraQtis'd 
by the Ancient Poets : For Terence azd Plau- 
tus his Strumpets are little People. 


Now this is {o far from a fault in our Co- 
medies, that there's a neceſſity of thoſe 
CharaCters, and a Vertue in that Choice. 
For as the greateſt and beſt part of our Audi- 
ence are Quality, if we would *make our 
Comedies Inſtructive in the' expoſing of 
Vice, we mult not laſh the Vices at Wap- 
ping to mend the Faults at Weſtminſter. 


And as the Inſtructive Deſign of the 
Play 
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Play muſt look as well to the Cautioning of 


Virtue from the enfnaring Converſation 
of Vice, as the laſhing of Vice it ſelf. . Thus 


the Court Libertine muſt be a Perſon of 


Wit and Honour, and have all the accom- 
pliſhments of a Fine Gentleman. (The Court 
Ladies receive no Viſits from Ruffians.) 
Beſides there needs no cautioning againſt a 
Don John ; every Fool would run from a 
' Devil with. a vi#/e Cloven-foot. That De- 
vil therefore muſt have all the Face and 
Charms of Honour, when it would ſeduce 


Honoar ; and therefore *tis thoſe. very Pi- 


Qures the Stage muſt preſent. 


The Plain-aealer ſpeaks very ſignificantly 
to this purpoſe, and very much juſtifies 
this Choice-of Charatters for Plays. Who 
betra tys JOU, Over-reaches or Cheats YOu, but 
your Friend? Your Enemy is not truſted with 

. your Afﬀairs. Who violates the Honour of your 
Wife, but your Friend? Tour Enemy is not 
admitted into your Family. 


Who therefore are thoſe Dangerous 


Friends of Gzality, but their Boſorhe Con- 
verſation'? and who that Converſation but 
their Equality ; and therefore for an Inftru- 


tive Draught for Comedy, who ſo proper - 


to ſit to her Pencil as Quaizty 
Belidey 
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Beſides, Comedy opens a wrong Door to 
let in a Taint of Luſt, Luſt is the pro- 
duC&t of Thought and.Meditation ; not the 
Child of Laugtiter. The Auditor muſt have 
a. much more ſerious Face than he wears at 
a Light Comedy, to take ſo deep and ſo fa- 
tel an Impreſſion. 


Nay, if we could ſuppoſe that the Jeſt 
of a Comedy ſhall open his Laughing Mouth 
ſo wide as to let down a Luſt hke a Witches 
Ball of Pinns; or rather that a ſpeaking I- 
mage in a Comedy ſhall have the ſame con- 
ceptionary  Force-upon us, as the Exropear 
Picture at the Mauritanean Princeſſes Beds- 
feet, that made her bring forth a White 
Child; Yet till the Picture in Comedy, 
like that in the Ladies Bed-Chamber, does 
not hang long enough for any ſuch Con- 
ceptionary Impreſſion : For belides twenty. 
other equally diverting Objects in the ſame 
Comical Lantſcape ; here's the whole Stage - 
new furniſh'd every Day; and a new Col- 
lefion of Painting for the next Entertain- 
ment. The Yeyzs yeſterday is the Dzanz 
ro day, the Jaro to morrow, all a quite 
contrary ſet of Imagery. And if the Move- 
ment, ' the Geſture, the Equipage, ' have any 
ſuch dangerous Force, here's not one Move- 
ment one Day but what's quite alter'd the - 
next; and ſo Change upon Change, OH. 
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Play muſt look as well to the Cautioning of 
Virtue from the enfnaring Converſation 
_ of Vice, as the laſhing of Vice it ſelf. . Thus 
the Court Libertine muſt be a Perſon of 
Wit and Honour, and have all the accom- 
pliſhments of a Fine Gentleman. (The Court 


Ladies receive no Viſits from Ruffians.) 
Beſides there needs no cautioning apainft a 
Don John ; every Fool would run from a 
Devil with. a vi{#/e Cloven-foot. That De- 
vil therefore muſt have all the Face and 
Charms of Honour, when it would ſeduce 


Honour ; and therefore *tis thoſe. very Pi- 


Aures the Stage muſt preſent. 


The Plain-dealer ſpeaks very ſignificantly 
to this purpoſe, and very much juſtifies 
this Choice of Charatters for Plays. Who 
betrays you, Over-reaches or Cheats you, but 
your Friend? Your Enemy is not truſted with 

your Afﬀairs. Who wiolates the Honour of your 

Wife, but your Friend? Tour Enemy is not 

admitted into your Family. 


Who therefore are thoſe Dangerous 


Friends of Gzality, but their Boſorne Con- 
verſation? and who that Converſation but 
their Equality ; and therefore for an Inſtru- 


tive Draught for Comedy, who ſo proper » 


to ſit to her Pencil as Cuattty ? 


Belidey 
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Beſides, Comedy opens a wrong Door to 
let in a Taint of Luft, Luft is the pro- 
du of Thought and-Meditation; not the 
Child of Laughter. The Auditor muſt have 
a. much more ſerious Face than he wears at 
a Light Comedy, to take ſo deep and fo fa- 
tal an Impreſſion. 


Nay, if we could ſuppoſe that the Jeſt 
of aComedy ſhall open his Laughing Mouth 
ſo wide as to let down a Luſt hke a Witches 
Ball of Pinns; or rather that a ſpeaking I- 
mage in a Comedy ſhall have the ſame con- 
ceptionary Force-upon us, as the Exropear 
Picture at the Mawuritanear Princeſſes Beds- 
feet, that made her bring forth a White 
Child ; Yet till the Picture 1n Comedy, 
like that in the Ladies Bed-Chamber, does 
not hang long enough for any ſuch Con- 
ceptionary Impreſſhon : For beſides twenty 
other __ aiverting Objects in the ſame 
Comical Lantſcape; here's the whole Stage 
new furniſh'd every Day ; and a new Col- 
leftion of Painting for the next Entertain- 
ment. The YVenxs yeſterday is the Dianz 
ro day, the Jamo to morrow, all a quite 
contrary ſet of Imagery. And if the Move- 
ment, the Geſture, the Equipage, have any | 
ſuch dangerous Force, here's:not one Move- 
ment one Day but what's quite alter'd the - 
next; and ſo Change upon Change, ON. 
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f that in the infinite Variety of the Stage, 
here's no dwelling upon one darling Obje& 
to run any ſuch Danger of Infection : For 
the whole Stage-Mercury is too volatile to 


= 


But if the Stage had any ſuch Magical 
Power, (for no Natural one will reach it) 
over poor weak Mortality to Enchant, Cor- 

rupt,, Confound, or what elſe Mr. Collier 
pleaſes; we'll try the Experiment but in one 
Play : For Inſtance, we'll take one of the 
looſeſt, and to anſwer the Temptation, one 
of the lovelieſt of thoſe Libertine Piftures, 
Mr. Dorimant, we named betore ; and grant- 
ing the Ladies Love-Proof againſt ſuch a 
| Likertine CharaQter ; we'll ſuppoſe ſome 
Young mad Spark as much Charm'd with 
' this lovely Dorimant, as this Divine Specu- 
lator can fancy him, and conſequently ſhall 
catch the true Diſeaſe: from this amiable 
Counterfeit ; pray which of all the Izzes 
fatai, in Mr. Dorimant's CharaQter ſhall be 
the miſleading Fire? For here in one Play, 
— in the Preſentation of poor three Hours, we 
I have, Firſt, Mr. Dorimant's Cooling In- , 
; triegue, all his retreating Steps from the 
tireſome Embraces of an old Miſtreſs, Ma- 
dam Lovet ; next his ſtart of Love, an A- | 
mour, ez paſſazt, into the Arms of Belinaa ; 
and to conclude the Character, his laſt ho. 
nourable 


_ 
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nourable Paſſion for the Virtuous Miſtrefs 
Harriot, Now I fay, to which of all theſe 
three, ſhall this mad Sparks Tarantula dance? 
(For to all three together is a little too mad 
a Gallop::) If to the firſt: And conſequent- 
ly (to Copy from the Original) he goes 
home weaned from an old Darling Sin, 
and turns off ſome Boſom Dalilah; if our 
Spark catches Fire from this part of the wild 
Dorimant, T hope, our Eccleſiaſtical Cenſor 
will ſind no Sin in ſo harmleſs an InfeQtion. 
If to the ſecond : If he takes Fire from Do- 
rimant's Frailty with Belinda; there indeed 
he may want ſome Church-Buckets to 

queged him ; ?tis high time for all Hands 
or his Converſion. But if he ſums up the 

Character, and Copies the whole reform- 


ing Rover, quits, like Dorimant, his old _ 
ſour Grapes and* forbidden Fruit, for the © 
Charming Sweets of a Chaſte Harriot, and 
finiſhes the PiQture in the Comedy, in an 
honourable Wedlock Paſſion ; then: I hope 
this Reverend Corrigidore of unruly Love, 
will remit the Laſh, and hold Yis whip 
Hand. A | 


Thus you ſee what Boxtefew does Mr. 
Collier make of a poor. Player, that with 

' the Intoxication of a three Hours Tale of 
Love, ſhall put a Man not only into a whole 

Nights pain of it, but poſſibly to a ont 
| Rs Or- 
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Corruption of his whole Maſs of Blood, 


and the very enflaming of an unquenchea- 
ble Feavor. What 2«ixo Wind-mills can 
an Enthuſiaſt raiſe, and then Battle the 


we 


< of the Fault or 
& vocation: 


Gyant of his own Creation! 


The ſecond of the two Things he has to 
object againſt the Stage, 1s, © Their Encou- 
« raging Revenge. What is morecommon 
« then Duells and Quarrelling ih their 
Charafers of Figure? Thoſe Practices 
which are infamous in Reaſon, Capital 
& in Law, and damnable in Religion, are 
© the Credit of the Stage, &c. But this 
<« Subject he tells you he had diſcours'd of 
<« before, — viz. p. 67. Our Saviour (he 
& {gys) tells us we mult forgive «zt:/ /e- 
« wventy times Seven. That is, we muſt ne- 
« yer be tired out of Clemency and good 
& Nature. He has taught us to pray for 
&« the Forgiveneſs of our. own S1ns, only 
« upon the condition of forgiving others : 


« Here 5gno Tg upon the Repetition - 
e Quality of the Pro- 


fy 


c 
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I ſhall not diſpute upon Our Saviours Pre- 


cepts of F, Or * 4 zveneſs, but acknowledge it 
poſſibly, the higheſt CharaBtriſtickof Chr 


anity , and a Perfection that comes nea- 


reſt tothe Great Original of Mercy, that de- 


liver'd 
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liver'd it. But to let my Reader ſee upon 


what ſtreſs, Mr.Co/lzer enforces his Scriptural © 


Arguments, we'll Examine, what Conſe- 
quence muſt follow the Univerſal Stretch of 
a Divine Precept. 


By theſe Divine Commands of our Savi- 
our to the Literal Extent of the Precept: In 
the firſt place I muſt neither Sue in Law nor 
Equity for the Recovery of a Juſt Right, or 
the Reparation of any wrong whatever. For 
the Proſecution of Law is direQtly oppoſite 
to this Forgiving Doctrine. ' 


So here's Weſtminſter-hall ſhut up imme- 
diately. Nay, if the Precept of God obliges 
me to the ſame Reſignation of my Coat rb 
. the Thief that has Rob'd me of my Cloak, 

'Tam ſo far from Licens'd or Authoriz'd to 
take that Chriſtian Revenge againſt the Of- 
fender, viz. the Proſecution of publick Ju- 
- ſtice upon him ; that the very Chriſtian 
Judge, inftead of Arraigning the Robber, 
the Cheat or the Felon at the Bar, for the 
Breach of our Humane Law ; ſhould rather 
ſtand obliged to Arraign the Proſeeu- 
tor for the Breach of a Divine one. So 
here's the Ola-Bayly ſhut up too. Nay here's 
the very Law it ſelf Arraign'd, as little leſs 
then Antichriſtian for puniſhing that Lojury, 

whic 
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which the exprefsLaw of God, even ſeventy 
ſeven times over, obliges us to forgive. I be- 
lieve this Author as bold a Sermoniſt, and 
as hardy a Hero of the Rockoſt, as his Per- 
ſwaſiue to Conſideration has prov'd him ; Ne- 
vertheleſs has hardly Courage enough to 
Preach this Dofrine to the Gentlemen of 
St. Stephens Chappel. 


Nay, by this forgiving unrevenging Do- 
ctrine puſh'd home, here's Paſſrve Obearzexce Bo 
and Nox-Reſiſtance {et up with a Vengeance, 
not only in ſubmiſhon to Soveraign Tyranny 
to Lord it over us, but even to every little 
Diminitive Arbitrary Thief and Ruffain, 
the Lord and Maſter of my Purſe, my 
Houſe, my Coat, &c. for at. this rate of 
Forgiveneſs, here's a General Goal-Deli-S ' 
very, Newgate Doors ſet open, Oppreſſion, 
Injuſtice, Theft, *Rapine and Villany let 
looſe, and the Homo Homini Lupus at free 
Diſcretion 'to Spoil, Ravage, and Over-run 
the whole, World, whilſt the meek, hum- 


ble, reſigning, forgiving Chriſtian is the tame | , 

_ bleating Sheep before him. ; 
The Gentleman Thief at this rate will * , 

be as great as an A/manzor himſelf, and may 6 

_ Plume 1n his Vanity. |. i 


1 an 
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I am as free. as Nature firſt made Man, 
Before the ſervitude of Laws began, 

When wild in Woods the Noble Savage ran. 


\ 


In ſhort, how can any Man of Senſe ex- 
tort ſuch rigorous Conſtructions of the Di- 
vine Commands; as if the God of Concord 
and Peace could ſetup a Dodrine of Chri- 
ſianity utterly deſtructive, nor only to all 
Civil Government, but eyen to'Human So- 


 ciety it ſelf. M 


Mr. Ce/ier is almoſt as angry at the Va- 
, nity, as-at the greater Sins of the Stage ; + 
and paſſes -his Vote for their Excluſion, even ; 
- for that Offence alone. But if he'll make a 

fair diſtributive Juſtice to all other Vanities, 
T am afraid. he'll ſet up another Doctrine al- 
moſt as pernicious to - Government as the 
firſt. For if the Vanity-ſhop the Play- 
houſe muſt go down; pray let the Vanity- 
ſhops the Embroiderer, the Laceman, the | 
Featherman, the Ribband-Weaver, cam mul- p 
tis aliis come in for a ſnack ; for there's not. 
one of all thoſe Profeſſions but is utterly 
uſeleſs to the real wants of Life, and per- ; 
.haps deals in the more dangerous Vanities ; P, 
for the Stage Vanities may only raiſe an In- 


nocent Tear or a Laugh or fo ; bur theſe 0- 
WE - ther 
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ther Vanities are yery often the 'unhappy 
Nurſes of Pride, a more capital Fault. 


I confeſs, a good ſtretch of this Argument 
for the General Retrenchment of Vanities 
would make a terrible City ſlaughter, and 
almoſt as many Beggers as the ſtretch of 
the other would Thieves: However, 'tis 
but Dr. Collzer's Preaching them another 
healing Texr, being a ſecond Perſwaſtve, to 
Poverty, like his Firſt, ?o Conſideration, to al- | 
leviate their ſorrows, and ſoften their loſles, 
| by aſſuring them, 7 hat the Poor ſhall inherit © 
the Kingdom of Heaven. | 


The Remarks upon King 
_ Arthur au Amphi- 
tryon Examined. 


- 


 O come now to his particular Remarks 
upon the Modern Plays, I ſhall be- 
gin by Scniority, viz. with Mr. Dryden, and | 
examine his Offences in that moſt capital 
Sin of Profaneneſs and Blaſphemy. 
h He 
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He tells you in King Arthur, © Mr. Dry- 
* den makes a ſtrangejumble and hodg podg 
*« of Matters, Angels, Cupids, Syrens, and De- 
* vils, ©&c. the Hell of Heatheniſm, and the 
« Hell of Revelation, Sc. And why are 
« Truth and Fiction, Heatheniſm and Chri- 
** ſtianiry, the moſt Serious and the moſt 
* Trifling Things blended together, and 
* thrown into one form of Diverſion 2 Why 
* is all this done unleſs it be to ridicule the 
*© whole, and make one as incredible as 
** the other? ; 


Not at all; Learned Sir but becauſe 
his betters haye done it before him; and 
Mr. Dryden thinks- it no ſcorn to follow 
His elder Brother Gamalie! Mr. Milton in 
his Paradiſe Loſt. 


Four Tifernal Rivers that diſgorge 

Into the Burning Lake their Baleful Streams ; 

Abhorred Styx, the Flood of deadly Hate, 

Sad Acheron, of . ſorrow black and deep; 

. Cocytus named of Lamentation loud, 

Hear d in the woful Stream, fierce Phlegeton, 

Whoſe Waves of Torrent Fire enflame the 
Rage, &c. Parad. Loſt, B. 2. 


"Is not here the Fictitious Rivers of Ache- 
ron, Cocytus, Styx, and Phlelgeton, running 


_ a8 direQly into the Revelation Lake of Brim- 
| H2 ſtone, 
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_ © how the Poet can ayoid them. 
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fone, as Mr. Collier is running out of Senfe, 
Reaſon, and Good Nature, to charge ſuch 
an innocent Poetica Licentia with fo bar- 
barous a deſign, as to ridicule the Revelation, 
and render Chriſtianity, and all that's Serious 
and Sacred, incredible. 


But to proceed with | our Remarker, 
* Mr. Drydes's Airy and Earthy Spirits 
* Diſcourſe of the fif{t ſtate of Devils, of 
* the chief of their Reyolt, their Puniſh- 


© ment and Impoſtures. This, Mr. Dry- 


** den, (he ſays) very Religiouſly calls a Fai- 
ry way of Writing, which depends wholly on 
* the force of Imagination. Epiſt. Ded. What 
*«« then, is the Fall of Angels a Romance - 
* Has it no Baſis of Truth, nothing to ſup- 
** port it but ſtrength of Fancy, and Poetick 
* Invention! After he had mentioned Hell, 
* Devils, &c. and given us a ſort of Bible - 
* Deſcription of choſe formidable Things, 

* Sc. I am ſurprized to hear him call ic a 
* Fairy kind of Writing. Is the Hiſtory of 


* Tophet no better proved thanthat of Sryx ; 


* Is the Lake of Brim/tone, and that of. 
* Phlegeton alike dreadful; and haye we as 
* much reaſon to belieye the Torments of 
& Titius and Prometheus, as thoſe of the 
* Devils and Damn'd? Theſe are lamenta- 
* ble Conſequences! And yer I cannot ſee 


Not 
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 [ Not ſee? no, 'tis impoſſble he ſhould, 
who ſo blind as —— |] q 


*« But ſetting aſide the Dedication, the 
* Repreſentation it ſelf is ſcandalouſly irre- 
* ligious, &c. To ſee Hell thus play'd with 
* is a mighty Refreſhment to a lewd Con- 
* ſcience, and a byaſſed Underſtanding ; it 
* heartens the young Libertine, and con- 
*« firms the. well-wiſhers to Atheiſm, and 
* makes Vice bold and enterprizing ; ſuch 
© Diverfions ſerve to diſpel the gloom, and 
* gild the horrors of the Skadgs below, 
* and are a ſort of enfurance againſt Dam- 
** nation. One would think theſe Poets 
** went upon a certainty, and could demons. 


* ſtrate a Scheme of Infidelity, 


Thus he runs on for almoſt Forty Lines 
more, all upon this Head. I would nor 
have made ſo long a Quotation, only to 
ſhew my Reader what a Fehu Champion of 
Religion he is, and how faſt and how far 
he can drive at a»breath. To give him his 
due, he has a mighty Copiouineſs of Words ; 
and to do him right, in the uſe he makes of 
'em, he's always as liberal as he is rich. I 
remember -an Author that tells us, Words. 
are the Wiſe Man's. Counters, and the Fool's 
ready Money. Now, if this Learned Ma- 


ſter of Arts and Language, ſaall bz miſtaken 
in 


/ 


Cant) © 


in his Charge againſt Mr. Dryder's Epiſtle 
Dedicatory, and Mr. Dryden's Fairy Writ- 
ing, upon full Examination, inſtead of ſo. 
frightful a Goblin, ſhould prove but an in- 
nocent harmleſs Spright, and conſequently 
all this effuſion of Rhetorick ſhould be pro- 
digally thrown away in waſte; However, 
this plain dealing Author gives him that 
comfort, v2. that his S$z/yer Eloquence is all 
current Sterling, and not gilt Braſs. 


Well then, to give Mr. Drydey's Fairys a 
little Examination. % 


Becauſe Mr. Dryden alluſively, and ye- 
ry emphatically ſo, calls his deſcription of. 
Hell, and diſcourſe: of Devils,  &c. a Fairy 
way of Writing, and as ſuch, it depends up- 
on the force of Imagination, that therefore 
heſays, ( or means it )) that the Subjed is 
Fairy Land he writes upon; that Hell is 
| bur Phantom; the Fall of Angels, Romance ; 
and Damnation but- Chimera; for a Fairy 
way of writing, our Author tells you, can 
be nothing but a H:i/tory of Fiftion, a Sub- 
jett of Imaginary Beings, ſuch as never had a- 
ny Exiſtence in Time or Nature. Good Hea- 
ven! How perverſly does this angry Gentle- 
man Scribble! Tf the Infernal Powers are - 
inviſible, the Devils incorporeal Spirits, nay, 
the very locality of Hell it ſelf, and the 
materiality 
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materiality of the avenging Flames, are 
Things diſputable amongſt the moſt Learn- 
ed Theologiſts. And if a diſcourſe of Hel! 
or Devils, with this Gentleman's: leave, is a 
Subje& that a Poer may preſume to handle, 
(his leave, indeed, we ought to beg in this 
caſe; for if treating a Mahomet or Mufti too 
boldly,by this Author's /maendo's is 2 Pro- 
fanation of the true Divinity, who knows 
but an intruſion into the Afﬀairs of Hell, by 
the ſame rafe of Preſumption, may be peep- 
ing into a Santum Santtorum) his leave there- 
fore firſt beg'd, if Mr. Dryden maypreſume 
to ſpeak a word or two of Hell, &©c. (as 
there's ſcarce a Poet, either Divine. or Pro- 
fane that has not preſumed upon the ſame 
ſubje; ) pray let: me ask this Theological 
Critick, if'a Poetical Draught or Imagery 
of Hell and Devils, though drawa as near 
the Life as thg whole Bible Light can ſer 
them, and done by the ableſt Maſter skill 
of Man, can be any thing but a piece of Fa- 
ry pencil Work, all the Colours, the Features, 
all by the force of 'imagination. For how 
can incorporeal and ' immaterial Beings be 
- fer forth to the Eye of Human Apprehen- 
fion ' without an Array of form and ſhape; 


_ + The. Ghoſt muſt walk-with a Body, the 


Fiend with a cloven Foor, or ſomething of 
that kind; ' or the Apparition's loſt : And 
what's all theſe bura Fairy Creation of Fan- 
H 4 Cy 
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cy in the very proppereſt Name he could 
give it? 


Nay, in much theſame kind of Language 
does not the Scripture it ſelf all along 
ſpeak of Almighty God? What is the Eye, 
the Ear, the Hand, or the Face of God, the 
common Scripture-Phraſe, any thing more 
than mere Notion ; that Infinity and Om- 
nipotence whom the Skys cannot contain,” 
thus humbly drawn into that human like 
Figure in Miniature, purpoſely adapted to 
thoſe ſhort-ſighted Opticks, the narrow ca- 
pacity of Man. | 

But to return go our King Arthur, after:* 
above 20 lines of the ſerious Conſideration 
of ' Eternal puniſhment, and the frightful 
State of the Damn'd, &c. Let us ſee, ſays. 
he, . ** how Mr. Dryden $a, anc thoſe un- 
* happy Spirics, and their place of abode ! 
* Why very entertainingly ! 'Thoſe that 
* haveatrue taſt for Atheiſm were never bet- 
** ter Regaled. One: would think by this 
*© Play, that the Devils were mere Mormoes 
* and Bughears, fit only to fright, Children 
* and Fools. They rally upon Hell and. 
** Damnation, with a great deal.of Air and 
** Pleafantry ; and;appear like Robin Good- 
** fellow, only to makethe Company laugh. 
 Phalidel. is called: a Puling Sprite, _ 
wy 
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* why ſo? For this Pious Reaſon, becauſe, 


« Fe trembles at the yawning Gulf of Hell, 
« Nor dares approach the Flames, leaſt he ſhould 


& His gaudy filken Wings. . Cfinge 
ho ; when he ſhould plunge a Soul in 


_- Sulphur, 
« As with compaſſion toucht of fooliſh Man. 


The Anſwer is, What a half Devit's he 


« you ſee how admirably it runs all upon 


_ * the Chriſtian Scheme? Sometimes they 


<« are half Devils, and ſometimes hopeful 
« Devils, and what you pleaſe to make 
*« ſport with. Grimbald is afraid of being 
* whoop'd through Hell at his return, for mil- 
*« carrying in his buſineſs. It ſeems there 
« is great leaſure for Diverſion! There's 
'* whooping in Hell, inſtead of Weeping and 
* Watling, | 


Our Author, you may obſerve, almoſt e- 
very where, laſhes the: Poets with a twig 
of their own Birch; his Arguments are e- 
yery where all high flights of Rapture, on- 
ly his Poetical Field of Fancy is a little too 


_ emuch over-run with the Savine and'Worm- 


wood ; the rankneſs of the Soil. is- moſt 
Fruitful in thofe birterer ſort of Vegetives. 


' But 
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Bur in his laſt Remark, his Divine 
ſus, as high as he generally flyes, is a lit- 
tle jaded. And perhaps his Ratlery in this 
place has more of the Robin Goodfellow then 
Mr. Dryder's; and I am certain has more 
reaſon toſet us a Laughing. For I dare to 
Swear, he is that particular Diſſenter 
from the General Opinion of eyery reaſona- 
ble Judge, upon this Quotation from Mr. 
. Dryden; thar neither the CharaQer of Phi- 
lidel, though but Mr. Dryden's own Fai- 
xy Creation, "or thoſe Pous Reaſons, as he 
calls *em, the before quoted Lines, have 
any thing of that extraordinary Air of Plea- 
fantry, to ſeteither the Atheiſt agog, or the 
Company a tittering. And here I muſt de- 
ſire him once again to read M/ror, and tell 
us if his Paradiſe Loſt has not character'd 
. the whole Body of the Apoſtate Angels, 
animating each other into an Obſtinacy and 
Emulation in Wickedneſs, glorying in the 
very cauſe of their Fall, their Rebellion a- 
S2inſt God, though in the midſt of their 
Torments they ſuffer for'r 7; Om 


Better to Rule in Hell than Serve in Feaven. 


reproaching eyery Infernal faintneſs, daring» 
each other in every new and hardier inſult 
againſt God, and priding and pluming in 
every ſucceſs in their Machinations againſt 
Hated Man. | Nay, 
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Nay, does not Cowley, in his Divine Poem 
_ of Davideis make his Infernal Zxvy (a copy 

from the Original) ſpeak in the ſame Di- 
alect. 


——DAares n0u8e 
Attempt what becomes Furies : Are ye grown 
Benum'd with Fear or Virtues Jpright! eſs Cold, 
Tou who were once, I'm ſure ſo brave and bold! 
Oh my ill chang'd Condition, oh my Fate ! 
Did I loſe Heaven for this! 


At thy dread Anger the fixt World ſhall ſhake, 
And frighted Nature her own Laws forſake. 


| 
C 


Do thou but threat, loud Storms ſhall make re- 
ly, he Fee 2 

4a Thunder eccho't to the trembling Sky. 

Heaven's gilded Troops ſhall flutter bere and 
_ there, | 7 

Leaving their boaſted Songs tuned to a Sphear ; 

Nay, their GOD toos== for fear he did, when we 

Took noble Arms againlt his Tyranny ; 

So noble Arms, and in a Cauſe ſo great, 

That Triumphs we deſerve for our defeat. 

There was a Day, oh might 1 ſee't again, 

Thi he had fiercer Flames to thruſt us in. 


Now with what egregious partiality does 
he tell us, that what has ſtood' the teſt of 
an Age in both theſe ſhining Authors, has 
met an univerſal Reception and: Applauſe, 

? | | __cven 
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even in Divine Poetry, yet ſhould now ftart 


up for ſuch' an impardonaFtle Impiety., ſuch 
a Titillation to Atheiſm, and whar nor. 


Nobis non licet eſſe tam diſertis. 


' Dramatick Poetry muſt not dare to han- 
 dle fo dangerous a Nol#'me tangere. 


. Hitherto Mr. Collier has only picqueer'd, 
Skirmiſht with a few ſtragling Blaſphemies, 
but he makes a pitcht Battle againſt the 


whole Play of Amphitryon. 


And what does he infer from all this; 
but that Mr. Drydes 'is Blaſpheming, even 
God himſelf. © To what purpoſe does Jupi- 
* ter appear, but in the ſhape of Jehovah / 
* Why are the incomnunicable Attributes 
v burleſqued, and Omnipotence applyed to 
« Ads of Infamy ! To-what end can ſuch 
<« horrible ſtuff as this ſerve, unleſs to ex- 
*« poſe the Notion, and extinguiſh the Be- 
« lief of a Deity. The PerfeQions of God 
* are himſelf; to ridicule his Attributes and 
* Being, are but two Words for the ſame 
thing. Theſe Attributes are beſtow'd 
** upon Jupiter with great Prodigality, and 
* afterwards execrably outraged. The caſe 
* being :thus, the. cover of an Idol is too 
* thin. a pretence to ſcreen the: Blaſphemy. 
| © Now 
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Now to waſh off this ſtain, for tis a 
2 black one, however 'ris bur laid in Water 
Colours, Mr. Coller fallly 'charges Mr. Dry- 
den with drefling his Juzp:zter in the ſhape 
of Jehovah, for he gives him not one Trap- 
ping, Plume, or Feather, that the Zeathens 
had not given him before. | 


Bur to call ovet his whole Black Liſt of 
Blaſphemy and Debauchery together, through 
that whole Play, Jupiter 1ays.in one place, 


' Fate is, what I | : | 
By Virtue of Omnipotence have made it * 
And Power Onnipotent can do no Wrong. 
Yr, that were 7 Jupiter 7his Nzght, S 

would renounce my Heaven to be Amphi- 
. tryon. Et, 
T would not loſe this Night to be Maſter of 
the Unrverſe, bo © 


.4 whole Eternity were well emploid : 
To love thy each perfetion as I ought. _ 2 


I would owe nothing to a Name ſo dull, 


That Name of Wife and Marriage 
1s Poiſon, to the deareſt Joys of Love. S 
Whom 
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Whom more then Heawv'n and all the World 
T love. 


Mercury, he calls him----King of the Gods, 


Ms what Form will your Almighty-ſhip 4 
pleaſed to transform your ſelf ta Night. 7-4 


Tow have need of all your Omnipotence, and 
ef your Godſhip. 


Zhe Devil take Jupiter for inventing that 
hard hearted mercileſs Knobbby Wood, a Crab- 
tree-Cudgel. © 


Here indeed, Mr. Dryden has furniſht him | 
Cour of- his own- old Heathen Heraldry) \ 
' . With Ommipotence and Arbiter of Fate. But 

_ as to the Creator of Nature, all the FunQi- 
ogs of Providence in-his hand, and his be- 
ing deſcribed with the Majeſty of the true 
God, I can find nothing of that; But no 
reat matter, Mr. Coler draws up his Plea 
| like a Bill in Chancery, cis not - given up- 
.on Oath nor Honour, and half 7rath, half 
Falſehood, is Secundum artem. Tn 


Now any man that reads this Almighty- | 
ſhip and Godſhip, that Mr. Dryden.from the 
Mouth of his familiar Mercury gives this 
Jupiter, would ſwear that the Majeſty of ' 


the 
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the Trie God, was the leaſt thought of in 
this Amphytrion, a God-ſhip that his own 
Pimp can wiſh ar the Devil. Nay, though 
anOmnipotent power has been aſcribed toJupi- 
ter by the Heathen Theology, yet Mr 
Dryden is ſo tender of offending arly over 
curioas Chriſtian, thar he purpoſely Bur- 
leſqnes his titular Attribute ro this 4/migh- 
tyſbip, to take off all ſhaddow of ſuch  Of- 
fence: | -f kev. 


Beſides, does not the Scripture over -and 
over giye the ſtile of Gods to all the Zea- 
then Idols, though bur Stocks and Stoves ; 
not that the Diyine Inſpiration. in-ſo ex- 
preſſing it in Holy Wrir, could be ſuppo- 
ſed to give it as their due, any more then 
Mr. Dryden can be ſuppoſed to' give  Jupi- 
ter his God-ſhip as his due. And. if from 
Mr. Colliers own Authority, the Perfedti- 
ons of God are himſelf, the ſame liberty 
that may give him his Titwlar God-head, 
may give him his Titular Perfe;ons too. 


However, as Mr. Co/zer ſets up for a 
Play-houſe Scavinger, he's reſolyed roſweep 
cleaneſt where there's leaſt Dirt. - The Rea- 
der is to underſtand; that Mr. Col/zer is not 
_ ſo much angry at Mr. Drydey's choice of his 
© SubjeR, ' as his Mzſmanagement of it : And 

upon that Quarrel, he ſpends his Artillery 
| again(t 
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2g4inſt him / in ' four long Pages together; 
and to mend all Mr. Dryder's Capital Faults 

in his Jupiter. He tells us, ** That Plautus 
* was the only bold Heathen that brought 
- * Tupiter upon the Stage, he wrote upon 
«© the ſame unaccountable deiign ( his Adul- 
* tery- with Al/cmena; )- but Plautus his me-. 
« thods of perſuite are very different ; his 
<« Fupiter does not ſolicit in ſcandalous Lan- 
&« guage, nor flouriſh upon' his Lewdneſs; 


« nor endeayours to ſet it up for the Faſhi- - 


* on. .Plautus had ſome Regard to the height 
« of Fupiter s CharaQter, and the Opinion, 
« of his Country, and: the . Reſtraints of 
«« Modeſty,,.&c. As for the Greek Trage- 
« diens, they'mention Jupiter in terms of 
« Magnificence and Repe@, and make his 
« Actions and his Nature all of a piece, &c. 
«Jirgil's Jupiter is alwaysSGreat and Solemn, 
«and keeps up. the port of the Deity. *Tis 
«true; Homer does not Guard the Idea with 
«chat Exactneſs,but with all, never ſinks the 
«Chara&cr into Obſcenity. - 


| _ Well, and for not following theſe Elder 
Sons. of 4polle,. in his Treatment of Jupzter, 
Mr. Dryden ſtands irreparably Condemned : 
And to have: fenced againſt all Vengeances 
hanging over his Head,. he ſhould haye mo- 
Mr. Colliers Plan, viz. - 
Plautis his regard to the | 
height 


delled his Play Py 
_ He ſhould haye ha 
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height of Jupiter's Charafter, that is to ſay; | 
giveh him every individual Attribute, and 
twice as many more as he has given him - 
already; according to the Opinion of Plau- 
rus his Country, viz. with all the Adora- 
tion of the Heathens that Worſhippzd him 
for their true ſupreme God. 7» a/l the terms 
of Magnificence and Reſpef, with a Homage 
as great as if we were the true God of 
Heay'n in earneſt, keeping up his whole port 
| of a Deity, &c. pluming him with every 


Feather of his whole God-head. 


This Jupiter thus Glorified, ſhould ſet out 
ro Court Amphytrion's Wile, viz. for a Nights 
Lod gin 8, in n0 ſcandalous Language, 1n all 
| the Softeſt Modeſteſt Divine Courtſhip, 0 
| ſinking his Charafter into Obſcenity , all 
' wrapt up ſo clean, his Ations and his Na- 
zure, the Adulterer and the God, all of a 
prece. 


Good gracious Heaven, has rot this Eti- 
| thuſiaſt the whole Zeal of an 0/zver's Por- 
ter, and bids as fair to ſucceed him in his 
Moor-field Pallace? This is the Inno- 
cent, and Mr. Drydens the Blaſphemous 4m- 


phytrion, 


How 
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. How .ingeniouſly Mr.Co/lier can our-blow 
the Satyr in the Fable! Mr. Dryden's 4m- 
_ phytrion is all a picce of Blaſphemy for gi- 
ving too. much of the God. to Fupzter, and 


has no way to mend that fault but by gi- 
ving him more of. it. 


«This Blaſphemy of 4mphytrion, nothing 
* bur Mr. Drydes's Abſolon and Achitophel 
* can out-doe, &c. Here we have Blaſphe- 
* my on the top of the Letter without any 
* trouble of Inference or ConſtruQtion. This 
« Poem runs upon all Scripture Names, up» 
* on ſuppoſitions of the true Religion, and 
« obje&t of Worſhip. Here are no Pagan 
« Divinities in the Scheme ; ſo that all the 
« Atheſtick Rallery . muſt point upon the 
* trueGod. AZ/alom was David's natural Son ; 
*ſo that there's a Blot in his Scatcheon, 
« and a Blemiſh upon his Bzrth. The Poer 
« will make admirable uſe of this Remark 
<-preſently, This A4//alom, it ſeems, was 
© very cxtraotdinary in his Perſon and per- 
« formances ; Mr. Dryden does not certain- 
© Iy know how this came about, and there- 
* fore inquires of himſelf in the firſt place. 


Whither inſpired by a Divinier Luft, 
His Father got him with a greater Guſt. 


« 'This 
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© Tais is down-right Defiance of the li- 
* ying God ! here you haye thevery Eſſence 
© and Spirit of Blaſphemy, and the Holy 
* Ghoſt brought in upon the moſt hideous 
* occaſion. I queſtion whether the-Tor- 
* ments and Deſpair of the Damn'd dare 
* venture at ſuch Flights as theſe ; they are 
* bejond Deſcription. I pray God they may 
© not be bejond Pardon too. 


Now are here only two unhappy Words, 
chat blow the Bellows to all this Fire, v2. 
[ Inſpir'd ] and [ Diyiner.] Inſpire, eſpeci- 
ally in the Verb, is ſo far from being only 
appropriated to God, that ſcarce that Hu- 
man Paſſion, Love, Joy, or what not, nay, 
a meer ſtart ofFancy,aſudden lucky thought, 
bur ſhall be faid to inſpire a Man. 


- Is this Gentleman, as ſworn an Enemy to 
all Poetry, as to the Dramatick, *that he 
willfully forgets, -how the Pocts upon all 
occaſions invoked their Muſes to inſpire 
- them. Nay, to go a little further, what 

if the Devi himieir has had his Inſpirations 
too, for as I take it, the old Heathen Ora- 
cles were of his Inſpiring. The Spiric of 
Falſe-ſhood, as a.” as Truth has had the 
Inſpiring power, without intrenching upon 
the Prerogative of God. And though [Di- . 


I 2 ' viner 
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viner] is here made the Epithite to Luſt, it 
makes not all to his purpoſe ; tis true the 
Expreſſion ſavours a little too much of the 
Libertine ; yer defic all the ry of 
Malice it ſelf to mount it up to Blaſphemy, 
or to make it bear any tendency to that 
tremendous fignification he has given it. 
For does not this Man of Letters know, 
that [Diviner,] though in rhe Comparative 
Degree, is here infinitely leſs then the poſi- 
tive [ Diviner] only comparatively to the 
common Raptures of Luſt. Had it been. 


Written | Inſpired with a Divine Luſt] it 


might have given an overcurious Cynick 
ſome Umbrage for ſo profane a Conſtructi- 
on, and yet even then too it. would not 
have fully reacht the +point, unleſs [ 4 Di- 
vine | had been changed to the more em- 
phatick [ The Divine. ] : Rs 

But here as Mr. Dryden has worded it, 
and upon the ſubject he ſpeaks it, if any 
thing of a Deity was either meant'or thought 
of in this Inſpiration, *"twas that of Yenus: 
And indeed, what can the Genuine Senfe 
of this poor Couplet honeſtly and fairly 


_ conſtrued mean, 'than that' his ' Father: Tn- 


ſpired, or Animated with a Diviner or ſu- | 
blimer Luft, 'got him with that more then 
Hey Pres age ranges; obo pete - 
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ſibly ( for 'tis not _ affirmatively faid) to 
chat ſprightlier Vivacity to the Generation 
of his 4/alom, that young Heir (_to- con-' 
tinue his ſuppoſition ) might owe all thoſe. 
Perſonal Graces and Beauties, and all that 
- innate Bravery, and the reſt of the uncom- 
mon Accompliſhments the Poct has occaſion 
afterwards to give him. "= 


Here I muſt beg my Reader's Pardon, 
that my honeſt Defenſe of Truth has forced- 
ne upon this unſeemly Explanation ; Icon- 
feſs again, this Diſtick carries bur a lew'd 
Idea along with ir, bur fo far from a Blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Great God, and ſo un- 
pardonable, as he fancies it, that T1 doubr 
" not but a profane Oath in his Name, is, of 
the two, the greater Crimen lzſe Maje- 
ſtatis Dei, and that upon a fair Tryal in a 
Court of Juſtice, the Mul& of two good 
Shillings, or as many Hours in the Stocks 
would be as much as:-our Law could well 
give againſt him. T 


Weil, this Author has the leaſt reaſon of 
Quarrelling with Mr. Dryden's Fairy way of 
Writing ; his way of Commenting is ſo far bee 
' yond it, that all his own Fairys are Gyavts, 
whilſt Mr. Dryden in'this very Diſtit, is no 
leſs rhen leading up the old Hoſt of Laci- 


fer, 
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fer, and charging at the Throne of God 
himſelf, Ar this rate of Remarking, I dare 
not ſay, whither this Author be inſpired b 
a Puxy or a full grown Sprite 5 Buc this I ok 
' ay, to come up to all the Heights of that 
Chriſtian Champion, he profeſſes himſelf,un- 
doubredly he muſt have a double Portion 
of Faith and Hope, to make up for his Di- 
\minitive Talent of Charity.” 


